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Preface 



Effective communication between home and school Is essential to successful 
programming for students with emotional handicaps. 

The purpose of this document Is to make available a series of workshops on 
parent involvement. It provides teachers instruction in various components 
'vh1ch impact on parents' acceptance of the diagnosis and placement of their 
child. Further, it provides guidelines for cooperative participation In 
the development of individualized education plans. It also focuses on 
models and guidelines for involving parents in school related activities. 
Final ly» the document includes a workshop on how to effect conflict 
resolution with parents. 
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Definition 



The following definition of a seriously emotionally handicapped child will 
provide you with a description of the type of child with whom you will be 
working. 

A seriously emotionally handicapped (SEH) child is a child with a severe 
condition exhibited over a long period of time to a marked degree which 
adversely affects educational performance and is characterized by one or 
more of the following: (a) an inability to learn which cannot be explained 
by intellectual, sensory, or health factors (including children who are 
autistic); (b) an inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers; (c) an inappropriate type(s) of 
behavior or feeling under normal circumstances (does not include children 
who are only socially maladjusted) ; (d) a general pervasive mood of 
unhappiness or depression; and (e) a tendency to develop physical symptoms 
or fears associated with personal or school problems. 

Indiana Rule S-1 
P.L. 94-142 

In general* an emotionally handicapped student has problems involving lack 
of awareness anti/or understanding of self and environment of such duration, 
frequency, or intensity as to result in an Inability to control, behavior 
or express feelings appropriately, ...ereby significantly impairing 
performance in the classroom and in schcol-rel ated activities. The general 
characteristics include one or more of the following: 

(a) An — Inahllity to learn wh1rh r^nnnt be eyplained by intfillectual . 

sensory, or health factors (including children who are autistic) . 

Significant deficits in the level of functioning may be the most 
pronounced characteristic of emotionally handicapped children in 
school. This significant deficity in the learning process may be 
manifested as impairments in classioom performance and school learning 
experience as well as failure to master skill subjects. The 
difference between a child's performance and level of expectancy 
becomes more significant as a student advances through his school 
career. This discrepancy may appear to be insignificant in a child's 
early school years, therefore, making it more difficult to identify a 
younq student based on the inefficiency in function level. 

tb) AD Inability to build or maintain gatlQfartorv interpersonal 

relationships with pee rs and tearhers . 

The term "satisfactory interpersonal relationships" refers to the 
ability to establish and maintain close friendships; the ability to be 
assertively constructive; and the ability to make appropriate choices 
for social interaction. Tn most instances, children who have 
difficulty building or maintaining satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships are readily identified by both peers and teachers. 



^ — 1napproDr1(ite tvnfl(s) of hah;^vinr pr ff tp ll n g ..nripr rm rmni 

glCClJ niStflnces (dOPS not Inrlnde rhnrir^n whn ^.ro ^^n?" cn^V!."?' 

loalaiiusifidl . 

Behavior is seen as inappropriate when disturbed internal states lead 
to socially aberrant or self-defeating behavior; that is, behavior 
which Is clearly discordant with that which would normally be expected 
from other children cf similar age under similar circumstances. 

a Qenerfll Pftrvasive mnod of im happlnftcg or ripprftcc^nn . 

Children who are unhappy or depressed may exhibit a loss of interest 
or pleasure in all or most all usual activities and pastimes. These 
behaviors may be expressed verbally or nonverbally, as in frequently 
sad facial expression, changed peer relations, social isolation, 
reduced academic achievement, hyperactivity, or restless aaitated 
behavior. 

(e) a tendpnCV to develop nhvsiral «;vmptomc o r f«»arQ agsoriatftrt u,if h 
personal or «; chool prohlpm^ . 

A child may exhibit physical symptoms such as excessive fatigue, 
dizziness, nausea, rashes, or an unexplained loss of or alteration in 
physical functioning; unrealistic fears, such as harm to parents or 
occurrence of calamities; or pains, such as headaches or s+omachaches. 
Possible physical etiologies should be ruled out prior to attributing 
the behavior)s) to a psychogenic cause. 
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Parent Involvement 



Public Laws 94-142 and 99-457 have mandated the participation of parents as 
partners In the education of their child with emotional handicaps. Parents 
are effective change agents for their chlldrerw and share the teacher's 
responsibility for social, acadonic, and behavioral development. Through 
Involving parents In their child's education, the parent, child, teacher, 
school, and community benefit. 

This teacher-training guide Is based on the premise that parents and 
families are unique. A systems approach Is suggested to assist 1n the 
recognition of Individual patterns of family adjustment to the diagnosis or 
placement of a stuaent with emotional handicaps. A model for 
Individualizing parent Involvement Is provided as a framework for 
cooperatively and presci Iptlvely Incorporating parents Into their 
chlldrens' programs. 

The objectives of this module are: 

1. To create an awareness among teachers of students with emotional 
handicaps on the variables which Impact on family adaptation to the 
diagnosis and placement of a student with emotional handicaps. 

2. To describe guidelines for parents end teachers regarding 
responsibilities related to participation in teP's. 

3. To describe a model for involving parents in tiie education of their 
child with emotional handicaps. 

4. To Describe guidelines for involving parents in the education of their 
child with emotional handicaps. 

5. To describe a continuum of parent-teacher Involvement activities. 

a. Teacher-initiated one-way information sharing 

b. Teacher-initiated information sharing 

c. Collaborative support for scnool programs 

d. Parent involvement in the school community 

e. Parent training 

f. Parent support organizations 

6. To describe strategies for working wnh parents with whom 
collaborative relationships have been difficult to establish. 

Objectives one, t.'iree, and six are presented in workshop format. 
Objectives two and four are accomplished through tip sheets which may be 
duplicated and distributed to parents and teachers. Objective five is 
addressed through a series of activity sheets which concisely describe the 
implementation of activities. 
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OBJECTIVE ONE 




Objective One: "^o create an awareness among teachers of students with 
emotional handicaps of tue variables vhlch impact on family adaptation to 
the diagnosis and placement of a student with emotional handicaps 

Rationale 

In response to legal mandates and a recognition of the potential of parents 
as change agents with respect to their child* special educators have 
Increasingly sought parent Involvement In planning* Implementing, end 
evaluating programs for students with emotional handicaps. In order to 
work effectively In a collaborative relatlon'.hip with parents* It Is 
crucial for teachers to be sensitive to the factors that Impact on parents' 
abilities to adapt to the emotional handicapping condition of their child. 

Objective of the Workshop 

The purpose of this workshop is to develop an awareness of the many diverse 
factors that influence the family's ongoing ability to adapt to the 
identification ancJ placement of e child with emotional handicaps. 

Content and Learning Activities 

Narrati ;e 

I. Introduction 

As professionals who work with students who have emotional Handicaps* 
w€ are all aware of the crucial role parents play in the education of 
their children. In order to establish collaborative relationships* we 
need to be sen5-itive to family strengths and needs. Heightening our 
sensitivity is a goal of this workshop* and to do so we will discuss: 
stage theor^^ and how it appl ies to understanding famil ies; the 
relevance of systems theory* and some practical concerns of the 
fanrillioo with whom we work. We will apply this knowledge through 
several activities. Please feel free to take notes and ask questions. 
Some handouts will be distributed throughout the discussion for your 
later reference. 

II. Stage theories 

A. Stage theory based on Kubler-Ross - these stages represent 
discrete and identifiable phases which result in a final stage of 
acceptance (Refer to Figure 1): 

1. Initial crisis (e.g. shock* denial, disbelief) may result in 
feelings of detachment and/or shopping behavior). 

2. Emotional disorganization (e.g. guilt* self-blame* 
disappointment* anger* lowered self-esteem). 

3. Adjustment or acceptance (e.g. parents may seek programs for 
their child* may become advocates* and may become less anxious 
and more comfortable). 

B. Darling's four phase family experience . odel - these stages 
represent sequential stages which move towards assimilation: 

1. Family discovers their child has a handicap. 

2. Family seeks help ( first medical* then educational and/or 
other resources) . 
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3. Family attempts to normalize their existence as a family 
(perceive themselves and present to others that* they are 
parents first and then parents of an exceptional child). 

4. Crusadership mode (a result of the family being unable to 
establish normal rou-^lnes* they attetTipt to achieve 
normalization by Incr sing public awareness* challenging 
systems, promoting legislation). 

. Problems with stage theories as they apply to families of students 
with emotional handicaps: 

A. The research supporting stage theories has not been specific to 
families of children with emotional handicaps. 

B. Relevant research Is dated and may not take into account societal 
and famll lal changes. 

C. Due to the chronic nature of emotional handicaps, parents may not 
experience the crisis stage when their child Is identified by the 
school/agency/community. When their child is identified as 
emotionally handicapped, parents may not be surprised. 

C. Identification of students with emotional handicaps primarily uses 
an educutlonel/social model rather than the medical model on which 
stage theory is based. 

H. Pa 'S may not experience all of the stages or experience them In 
th assumed sequence as presented by stage theory. 

F. Stage theory does not appear to allow for differences within or 
between famll ies. 



IV. Ecological/family systems perspective 

A. This perspective is based on the assumption that each child is 
viewed as a complete entity, surrounded by a unique mini-social 
system or ecosystem (Refer to Figure 2). Point ojt how each child 
has a unique "ecosystei^." 

1. Ask for other examples for each level, i.e. personal 
characteristics which differ, particularly 1:1 rc-l at ion ships 
(e.g. child-sibling, child-teacher, etc). 

2. Particular membership In small systems differs from child to 
cnild over time, particularly Interaction betw^een and among 
systems, and is influenced by cultural values, societal norms, 
etc. 

3. The child is Influenced by and Influences each system at each 
level of the ecosystem. 

B. Six assumptions of family systems theory: 

1. The individual responds to change in the family system. 

2. The family system resists change. 

3. There is a definite str- cture to the family. 

4. The individual will change more readily if the family changes. 

5. Family interactions play a crucial role in maintaining 
equilibrium in the system. 



6, Identified problems and probler.i Individuals can be understood as 
a part of the family system (e.g. a child Identified with 
multiple emotional problems is the total focus of a single* 
unemployed mother who lives with her parents and "cannot" work 
or establish adult relationships due to her child's problems. 
Her child must remain "sick" In order for her to avoid taking 
risks and assuming feared ^dult responsibilities and 
relationships). 

C* The Importance of the fam""' ' system In understanding the child and 
effecting change is sugge»:,ced in research that demonstrates more 
effective therapy with children when parents are also seen In 
therapy. Research also indicates that positive changes occurred 
for parents when the child progressed in therapy. Each part of 
the system affects -•ther parts ir a fluid, interdependent way. 

D. Systems change over time, as do other particular behaviors, 
attitudes, coping skills, interactions, etc. of each member (Refer 
to Figure 3) . 

Therefore, the family's capacity to adept its adjustment to the 
child's handicap at any given point in time is dependent or many 
combinations of factors, which are unique to that Indivic'ual 
family at tt.jt time, hence cannot be predicted by using a stage 
theory. 

E. Teachers need to remember that: 

1. Changes in the child will affect the family system. As a 
child's behavior Improves, as he/she reaches a new 
developmental level or faces major change, the family system 
will be affected and will need to adapt in some way. 

2. Correspondingly, as the family system changes, faces new 
challenges, etc, the child will be affected. 

3. As the identified child's behavior improves and he/she becomes 
more successful at school, the result may be that a sibling's 
behavior and adjustment may deteriorate. 

4. A family system may resist changes in a child identified as 
emotionally handicapped, which makes corrrnLinicatiOk. and 
collaboration with family members crucial for progre<;s at 
school (e.g. a middle school child whose mother sympathizes 
with him and rewards him at home when he is punished in any 
way at school ) . 

Application Activity 

A. Divide large group into small groups of three or four members; 
distribute Case Studies. Instruct participants to read the case 
studies and take IS minutes to discuss the attached questions. 
Appoint a "reporter" who will report the group's responses to the 

_ larger group. Use Figure 4 for recording responses. 

B. Reconvene: Briefly review with the reportei^s, responses from each 
group. Important points to emphasize during this process are: 

1. vast differences in resources, etc. between the two families. 

2. differences in hypotheses among the small group (may note in 
real life that parent #2 was much more cautious and reluctant 
to have child identified as EH than was parent #1). 



3. Inapplicabilities of stage theory In describing family 
adaptation to handicapping condition. 



Practical Considerations 



Up to this point, we havo discussed many of the unique factors which 
InfVjence an Individual family system adaptation with respect to their 
Child's emotional handicap. It is time to shift the focus to mere 
practical concerns which are more commonly expressed and/or 
experienced by parents. 

Now, lets spend some time brainstorming what some of these ' cmmon 
concerns may be (if no one suggests anything, you might start with the 
Impact of the child's emotional handicap on his/her brothers or 
sisters). [The presenter should list any audience generated items 
plus add those from the module which have not been mentioned: 
changing schools, safety concerns, negative modeling, financial 
concerns, effects on siblings, and stigma.] 

Let's discuss these concerns and some possible teacher strategies to 
address them. As you go through strategies be sure to ask the 
participants for additional ideas. 

Changing fiChools- - If the classroom placement requires a building 
change, parents may express some concern or resistance. 

Possible strategies: 

Help with the logistics of the move such as transportation, 
phone numbers, important staff/ personnel names, school 
schedules. 

- Accentuate the strengths/advantages of that particular school. 

- Where applicable, present the desirability of the "fresh start" 
aspect of changing buildings, i.e. removing the child from the 
negative labels, stereotypes, and roles with which he might 
have been identified in the home school. 

- Assist the parent in developing a positive way to present the 
proposed change to the child. 

B» Safety Conc^erns - Parents may express concerns about their child 
being placed in a classroom with highly aggressive students. 

Possible strategies: 

- Explain what methods are used to prevent and handle aggression 
should it occur in the classroom. 

- Invite the parent to observe in the classroom. 

- Schedule a follow-up contact with the parent in order to 
reassure them about safety concerns. 

- Solicit suggestions that the parent might present related to 
safety concerns. 

Ne g ative model ing - Concerns may be raised by parents about their 
child learning inappropriate behaviors in the special classrooms. 

Possible strategies: 

- Emphasize the use of a positive behavior management program 
which seeks to reward appropriate behavior and reduce 
inappropriate behavior. 

- Po^nt out to parents that you will be utilizing their child's 
positive behaviors as models for the other students in your 
class. 



- Ask the parent to share any new behaviors which are 
Inappropriate so chat they may be targeted at school. 

F inan ci al concerns - Parents of children with emotional handicaps 
may have concerns about costs of counseling* transportation costs 
to counseling* costs of child care to allow parents to participate 
in school conferences or counseling activixies, and medication 
costs 

Possible strategies: 

- You should be awar*e of community resources such as low cost 
transportation* publ ic agencies which provide financial 
assistance* sliding scales at the local mental health centers 
or total waivinc; of costs. 

- Acknowledge with the parents that their financial costs are a 
legitimate concern. 

Sibl ings - Like parents* siblings must also make adjustments and 
adapt to their brother or sister with an emotional handicap. 

These adaptations may take tie following forms: 

- Not recognizing or associating with handicapped brother/sister 
at school . 

- Not inviting friends into the home. 

- Displays of inappropriate behavior with the purpose of gaining 
their share of parental attention. 

- Fears of "catching" the handicap. 

- Feors in olcer siblings about having to assume caretaking 
roles. 

- Older siblings overly protecting the handicapped 
brother/sister. 

- Younger siblings may experience a negative "halo" effect as he 
or she follows the older handicapped sibling through school 
grades. 

Possible strategies: 

- Meet with siblings* his/her teachers and parents to generate 
ideas on ways to portray thn handicapped child's placement in 
positive terms for the sibling 

- Asking parents toco^S!. r how contempl ated changes in the 
handicappec child's prof.r, ;dy "ffect siblings. 

• Teachers need to remain w ; i[.Zi the handicapped child is not 
the only child in the ^,,T^j>v 1r siblings have needs* too* 
and parents need to r .^ i^^^ yirr\e . .ittention* and resources for 
their other children. 

itlgma - Families of children with emotional handicaps experience 
stigma associated with the "dif ferentness" of their child's 
behavior and later associated with the identification, labeling* 
and placement of the child. 

This stigma and its results may take the following forms: 

- Parents may experience verbal and nonverbal expressions from 
oth'irs of disapproval of their child's behaviors as criticisms 
of them as parents. 

- Parents may withdraw from others* not invite people into the 
home in order to avoid disapproval. 

- Parents may avoid being in public with the child to avoid 
feeling embarrassed. 



- Parents may blame themselves or perceive that other people 
blame then, for their child's emotional problems. 

- Pre-existing negative perceptions of special education nay 
exist In the family network. 

- After the child Is placed In a classroom* the family may have 
to deal with negative feelings the child has due to teasing by 
other students* his/her perceptions of being separated from 
other students* etc. 

- Parental concerns about long-term effects of labeling on the 
child in respect to future educational and job prospects and 
possible limitations of options in adulthood 

Possible Strategies: 

- Teachers should recognize* that stigma is a legitimate issue with 
parents and should acknowledge their concerns. 

- Teacher can help parents recognize that their child may find 
more acceptance in a special education room than he/she 
experiences in regular education programs. 

- Teachers can reinforce parents' making a difficult decision to 
seeK help for their child regardless of the possible stigma 
associated with that decision. 

- Teachers should be aware of eny local parent support groups or 

Individual parents who can offer support or information. 

- Teachers should help parents maintain a positive attitude toward 
their child and positive views of themselves as parents. 



VII. Application activity: 



We have discussed the Importance of the teacher's understanding of 
the family system of each student in order to recognize differences 
in the ways various families adapt to their child's emotional 
handicap* identification* and placement. We have also looked at 
some practical concerns that may affect families of emotionally 
handicapped students. As a final activity* lets return to our case 
studies and look at how each family may be affected by the practical 
concerns we have discussed* or by other concerns. 

1. Divide into small groups again. Instruct participants to review 
each case study. Based on presented Information* hypothesize 
which of the practical concerns may be applicable to each family. 
Discuss ways that a teacher may assist each family to adapt. 
(Allow 10 minutes in small group.) 



VIII. Reconvene. Summarize the workshop: Today we have learned that it is 
Important to view the family as a system in order to understand the 
child and the individual family's unique capacity to adapt to their 
child's handicap. 

Take a minute to reflect on how the knowledge gained today will be 
useful to you as you work with each student and his family. (Ask for 
volunteers to briefly share their insights.) 
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FIGURE 1 

Stage Theory of Parent Adaptation 
Kubler-Ross^ Model PariingyQ MoHpi 

Initial crisis i. Discovering the handicap 

Emotional disorganization 2. Seeking help 

Adjustment or acceptance 3. Attempting to normalize 

4. Crusadership 



CASE STUDIES 



Case History 0} 

Carol is a thirteen-year-old female who demonstrates an above average 
Intelligence quotient on an individualized measure. She has recently been 
identified as emotionally handicapped and placed In a program at a middle 
school In a suburban area. 

Carol is of average height and slightly below average weight for her age 
group. Her presenting problems Include: depression* apparent lack of 
social skills* low self-esteem* socially withdrawn* and apparent lack of 
motivation. Carol seems to have few friends; she avoid contact with others 
and with those who interact with her. She avoids making eye contact. 
Carol copes with stress at school by running away. 

Carol's mother is a single parent* who has never married. She is a high 

school graduate* and h3S been unemployed for ten years. Ms. receives 

welfare assistance and is alienated from her family. There is no telephone 
in the home* no car* and public transportation is not readily available. 

Ms. suffers from mental illness and has received treatment in the 

past. 

Carol has an older hal -^-brother* nineteen-years-old* who recently left 
school and Is in and out of the home. Carol's father has no contact with 
her or the family. At one time* Carol was placed in a foster home due to 
her mother's medical problems. Carol lived in this home for years; and 
when the family moved out of state* Carol returned to her mother's home. 
The foster family maintains contact with Carol through letters* 
Christmas/birthday gifts* and summer visits to their home. Carol's mother 
is often resistant to the foster family's Involvement* and though she 
allows Carol to accept the gifts* she does not always allow the summer 
visits. 

Case History ^2 

Karen Is a twelve-year-old female who is of average intelligence and 
achieves passing grades in school. She has recently been identified as 
emotionally handicapped and placed in an EH classroom in the middle school 
of a smal 1 town. 

Karen is tall for her age and overweight. Her presenting problems include 
aggressive behavior* both physical and verbal. She is shunned by her peers 
and demonstrates poor social skills. She appears to lack self-esteem. 
Karen seems to seek attention from her teacher and peers through 
inappropriate methods* e.g. opens the teacner's desk drawers* Intrudes In 
classmates' projects* such that the Initial verbal aggression frequently 
escalates into physical assault on her classmates. 

Karen's mother adopted her after she married Karen's father. Karen lived 
with her father anc! adoptive mother for two years before her father died 
from a terminal Illness. Karen's previous family history includes a 
natural mother who neglected Karen and a step-father who is suspected of 
having sexually obused her. Karen also had two younger siblings who died 
of a terminal illness. 

Karen's adoptiv » mother has a college degree* and 1s eniployed In a stable* 
well-paying position. She has grown children who are supportive of her 
adoptive daughter. Karen and her adoptive mother are close; they are 
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involved In church activities, and her adoptive mother focusas on helping 
her daughter become more socially acceptable. Although they are not 
involved in counseling activities at this time, Karen^s adoptive mother has 
indicated her wiVingness to do so. 

Discussion Questions 

K Discuss the similarities and differences in these two family systems. 

Use the attached blank ecosystems to depict applicable eystems- 

resources at each level. Review Figure 2 if necessary. 

2. Generate a hypothesis as to how each of these families may adjust and/or 
adapt to the identification of their child as emotionally handicapped. 

3. Hypothesize how effectively each family will be able to s^^k out ©nd 
utilize educational and community resources and vtcr^ cooperatively with 
their child's school. 

4. How applicable is stage theory to understanding each family's capacity 
to adapt to the emotional handicapping condition of their child. How is 
family systems theory more applicable to understanding each family's 
adaptation? 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 




ECOSySTliM OF A CHILD 





Figure 4 
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OBJECTIVE TWO 



Objective Two: To debcrlbe the rights and responsibilities of parents and 
teachers In regard to lEPs. 

The following tip sheets target specific rights and responsibilities of 
parents and teachers in regard to lEPs. The tip sheets assume basic 
Implementation of federal and state guidelines^ but target areas which have 
emerged as problems and concerns among teachers of students with emotional 
hand leaps. 
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TIPSHEET 
Description of the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Teachers In the lEP Process 

Objective: 

To provide teachers with gjidellnes for effecting meaningful lEP 
meetings. 

Do's and Donate;; 



... Initiate annual review/revisions and lEP's from a positive point 
of view. 

... Inform parents of their rights to request an lEP i<ep+1ng at any 

time regarding concerns. 
... make sure related service personnel ere available for conferences. 
... document efforts to Inform parents. 

consider parents as an active partr.er developing. 

Implementing, and maintaining the lEP. 
... practice a continuum of Interventions designed to recognize dnd 

support Individual parent needs. 

DON'T: 

... alter goals and objectives without reconvening an lEP meeting. 

... change the amount of related services without an lEP meeting. 

... assume parents are not Interested with Involvement In their child's 

educational program. 
... assume parents are fully cognizant of their rights and 

responsibll ities. 

Keys to succpsfit 

... Be positive* available, and respectful. 

... Provide timely, pertinent, comprehensible information to parents. 

. . . Avoid blaming. 

... Accept divergent viewpoints. 

... Avoid role conflicts between teachers and parents. 
... State performance objectives clearly. 

... Recognize and nurture the role 1n which parents play with ensuring 

the continuity of behavioral and academic programming In the home. 
... Serve a:; 3 child and parent advocate. 
... Establish and maintain trust. 

... Accentuate student 1 parent strengths as well as needs. 
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TIPSHEET 



Description of the Rignts and 
Responsibilities of Parents In the lEP Process 

Qb jentlvft- 

meetings!'" 9"^^^^^"^= effecting n,ean1ngful lEP 

Dq»s and Rnp't^- 
I2Q: 

... support school programming. 

... maintain a positive, cooperative attitude. 

sll?'^:?fo™:cr'°°' Personne, adv.ssd of condit.ons rsUted to 
slrv?«: p^::,;:;. ^x^^^""-^- °' -t,ons, co„d,t,ons of 

Resources!""""' *° ^^>^^ co^nunUy 

... support your child. 
... know your school system. 

... know your rights and the special education rules and regulations. 
*** possible. ' ''''' '^'^^^^ 1°'-=^ lev;is 

respond to teacher initiated communication promptly (return 
telephone calls, respond to letters, notes, permiss oSs, etc 
attend conferences. cl^,./. 



DON'T: 



... ba overly dependent on professionals, 
... develop unrealistic expectations. 
... undermine the school program. 

dlnTrrob™' responsibilities for your child's education. 

... accept circumstances as a condemnation of your parenting skills 
... become involved in avoiding problems. nti ng sk i i i s. 

Keys tn ^n^^p^c. 

... Be conversant concerning your child's educational program. 

... insist on concise, comprehensible lEP language. 

... Understand evaluation methods. 

... Maintain continual dialogue with teachers. 

... Realize and accept your role as teecher and role model. 

... Monitor educational progress of your child. 

... Approach school conferences as a collaborative problem-solvlna actlvltv 
... Directly confront problems. suiving activity. 

. . . Ask questions. 
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OBJECTIVE THREE 
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Objective Three: to describe a model for involving parents in the 
education of their child with emotional handicaps. 



Workshop 

A Process for Parent Involvement 

Rationale 

Parent involvement Is a complex process which involves careful 
planning. In order to respond to each parent's unique needs, a 
prescriptive model for parent involvement is presented. Activities 
are cooperatively developed, implemented, and evaluated as the result 
of needs assessments. An ind<vidiial parent program plan, similar to 
an lEP, is suggested to provide a framework for individualized parent 
involvement. 

Objectives 

After completing this workshop, participants will be able to: 

1. describe a four phase process for involving parents! 

2. Identify strategies for assessing parent needs. 

3. identify strategies for selecting and planning activities 
with parents. 

4. be aware of various activities for parent involvement. 

5. describe ways to evaluate parent Involvement. 
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Workshop narrative: 



I. Introduction 



B. 
C. 
D. 



Review Workshop One emphasizing that parents are unique 

'h v^e to h"'' " ' P^°Sra. to .eet parent leds 

will have to be prescriptive and parent-basea . 

Parent involvement is an ongoing process, not a one-shot activity 
just as students change and grow, parents can change and Irol 

^nTriV ^^"^ '""'^^^ "'^^ ^^^P consistently meeting the 

needs of families even though these specific needs may vary 

J^rpnJ'^'^lK" -^^ providing support the student and for the 
parent, the information gleaned thr ugh assessment activities of 
parent needs can be an important too. in developing lEPs! 

L^T?rariEr(L^rHa^dou?7i;r^^^°^"^ - ^--^ ^^--^-^ 

II. A four phase process for involving parents 
(USE OVERHEAD .^'l) ^ pcii«nL5 

A. Phase 1 — Intake and Assessment. 

During the initial assessment phase, the current interests ^nri 
Tf \:lrV.Lr ^" ^dd^-t1on, parenial "n le 

ascert'ineo. -^P^-^^^^ ^"t-s, and policies can L 

1. Areas to assessed include: 

a. parent's knowledge of their legal rights. 

c' wavr?n^ assertiveness (not aggressiveness) skills. 

c. ways in which parents are currently managing behavior. 

d. parents general information about behavioral disorders. 

e. general information about child development and the 
disorders! '^^^^^oP'^ent among students with behavioral 

^' enlirnLnt"^"^!'"^ °" Parenting skills, family 
environment, and interaction of family members. 

2. Assessment strategies: 

a. Parents' needs may be assessed in many of the same ways 
In which students' needs are assessed. 

h!^!'"^ ^/V^ *° P^^«"^s "eeds may be used 

because of less frequent contact with them: 

~" w?;rrh!\.°5'T'*^°" P^^^"* interacting 

With the student, spouse, and professionals in the 
school, home or community environment. 
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Interact with parents on an informal level; home 
visits, school visitations, telephone calls, 
community activities, and school activities. 

Conferences may also be used to assess parent 
needs. Needs can be assessed through formal 
parent/teacher conferences, informal discussions, 
and group conferences regarding school Issues. 

Interviews are valuable ways of gathering 
information and ascertaining parent attitude. 
These can be conducted 1n a variety of places, and 
can be structured or unstructured. 

Brainstorming with several parents may be helpful 
in developing a sense of group needs. 

Formal questionnaires are perhaps the most commonly 
used assessment tools, though they may Inhibit the 
kinds of responses which parents might generate. 

In developing a needs assessment document the 
following steps are suggested: 

0 list issues that represent stated parental 

interests and needs. 
0 provide that list of issues to a sample group of 

parents for review. 
0 construct a needs assessment document. 
0 disseminate the needs assessment document fo" 

parental Input. 
0 analyze collected data. 
0 develop plan. 

d. Review Sample Needs Assessment 

Parent knowledge and interests — Handouts 2, 3, 
and 4 

P rent perceptions — Handout S 
Parent attitudes — Handout 6 

Phase 2 — Selection of goals and objectives. 

II IMT'^f"* ^^^^ selection of activities are relevant to 
the individual needs identified through the assessment phase 

Satra^fpa^t^fl'^'lK^r'' ^""^^^ them to 

?:rp"^e^L^^^^^;:s^''^"'^ ^^"^^^^^ ^^^^^^^"^ 

educational level of parents 
parent experience with children 

— degree to which parents want and need to participate 
socioeconomic level of parents 

parents' emotions and attitudes 

— parents' success in previous dealings with the school 
j;a rents' available time and resources 

outcome objectives 
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^SlSiJ^nc'^^. "^^ftl^' generating the five most important 
llVpflV) ^""^"^ involvement plan (Handout 1 Ly be 

C. Phase 3 — Selection and implementation of activities. 
(Refer to materials from Objective Five of this modi'le. ) 

^* lllVrllt ^^t^^^t^^s in a sequential way according to parent 
progress. Be sensitive to emerging issues. 

?nr^lTiL IV '''1'^^^^ affection parental participation, 
including time, site, and length of activity. 
3. Provide comprehensive, concise information regardinc the 
purpose, location, date, and time of each activity. 

D. Phase 4 ~ Evaluation of activities. 

1. Evaluation should be from the perspective of both the parent 
and teacher. ^ 

2. Parent evaluation should include their personal reaction to 
the relevance of the activity and their interest in 
participating in additional activities. ^terest in 

3. Teacher evaluation should be conducted through observations 

Of the activities, parent questionnaires, end-of-activitv 

nterviews, and an analysis of the need for additional parent 
involvement activities. vcjwx 
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Application Activity 



1. how they felt about the activity. 

2. what was the response to the activity. 

3. how would they change the activity. 



::<4 
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Overhead #1 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Enter 



PHASE 1. 
Intake and assessment 



PHASE 4. 

Evaluation 
of activities 



PHASE 2. 

Selection of 
goals and objectives 



PHASE 3. 



Selection and 
implementation 
of activities 



The Individual Parent Involvement Plan (IPIP) 



Parent involvemfint; — The developmental r apital nf spegial ft^urafjp n 
Bauer, A.M. and Shea, T.M. (1985) 
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HANDOUT //I 



Pf ram Dtvtlopmetu 



Partnts' Narm . 



T(Mch«r. 



. Date . 



1 


M 


III 


IV 


Asi#S8inant 


Goals and 
Obiactivas 


Activitias 


Evaluation 


A. List m« assMtmant tMt)mques 
usad to obtam ma daia syntha- 
•aad in I6. 


A. List ma Qoa:s. by pnority. da- 
rivad )rom tha assassmant pro- 
caaa and mutually agraad on 
by paranu and laachar. 


List tha activitias dasignad by par- 
ants and taachar to maat ma ob- 
iactivas m liB. 


A Procass: List tha procaduras 
parants and taachar will usa to 
avaluata ma procassas for car- 
rying out lha ^ctiviiiaa in IIL 


B. List lha naads mutually agraad 
upon usmg ma aaaaaainant 
tachmquat m lA. 

r 


B. List lha objactivas danvad from 
mag^miiA. 




o< woniani. ust ma procaduras 
parants and taachars will usa 
to avaluata ma contant of ma 
activitias in III. 


Parencs and teachers of exceDtlo.^1 chlldr^n^ a k.«^k^^V 


volvement . 


Shea, T. M. 


& Bauer, A, M. (1985), 


p. 336, 
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HANDOUT #2 



Parenta} Knowledge About PL 94-142 



What Does Public Law 94-142 Mean for My Child? 

Directions: Respond to each item by circling "yes" or "no." 

1. Special education means the total school program for my handi- 
capped child. 

2. Special education is to be available for every handicapped child of 
school-age. 

3. If my child is In kindergarten and needs special education, we will 
need to pay for this. 

4. If my child is handicapped he/she will automatically be considered 
for a special class! or school. 

5. Each child who will receive special education services must have 
a written Individualized Education Program. 

6. My child's Individualized Education Program is planned by his/her 
teacher. 

7. The school must invite me to come to all of the committee meet- 
ings where they discuss my child's program. 

8. When I go to a committee meeting, I can listen and offer ideas 
even though I am not a member of the committee. 

9. The school must have my consent before they can evaluate or 
place my child in a special program. 

10. If I disagree with the school about my child's program, I will need 
a lawyer to straighten it out 

11. Federal money pays for special education, and all my school 
needs to do is apply for it 



yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 



Parent, and professionals In special educatlnn Schulcz, J. (1987). p. 227. 
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HANDOUT #2 



Parental Knowledge About PL 94-142 



What Does Public Law 94-142 Mean for My Child? 

Directions: Respond to each item by circling "yes" or "no." 

1. Special education means the total school program for my handi- 
capped child, yes no 

2. Special education is to be available for every handicapped child of 
school-age. yes no 

3. If my child Is in kindergarten and needs speci J education, we will 

need to pay for this. yes no 

4. If my child is handicapped he/she will automatically be considered 

for a special class or school. yes no 

5. Each child who will receive special education serv ces must have 

a written Individualized Education Program. yes no 

6. My child's Individualized Education Program is planned by his/her 
teacher. yes no 

7. The school must invite me to come to all of the committee meet- 
ings where they discuss my child's program. yes no 

8. When I go to a committee meeting, 1 can listen and offer ideas 

even though I an not a member of the committee. yes no 

9. The school must have my consent before they can evaluate or 

place my child in a special program. yes no 

10. If I disagree with the school about my child's program, I will need 

a lawyer to straighten it out yes no 

11. Federal money pays for special education, and all my school 

needs to do is apply for it yes no 



Parents and profess ionals In special education Schultr, J. (1987). p. 227. 
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HANDOUT 



Progmm Devtlopment 






a 


PBTAfllS' NAfflM 






DalA 


1 


II 


III 


tv 




Goals and 
Obiecttvts 


Acuviuas 


Evaluation 


A. List ttm assMsnwnt t«ct)niqu0S 
)s«d to obtain ^ dau syntno- 
saad in JB. 


A. Ljst tha goals, by pnority. da- 
rivad from tha assassmant pro* 
caaa and mutually agraad on 
by params and taachar. 


List tha activitias dasignad by par- 
anu and taachar to maat iha ob- 
jactivaa m iiB. 


A. Procass: Ust tha procaduras 
parants and taachar will usa to 
avaluata tha procassas for car- 
rying out Iha aciMtiaa in itL 


B. Ust th« noods mutually agrood 
upon using ttia asaaaimant 
tachmquaa tf) lA. 


B. Ust tha obiactivas danvad from 
tha goals m IIA. 




B. Contant: List tha procaduras 
parants and taachars will usa 
to avaluata tha oontant of tha 
acuvitias in ill. 

a 



nC3 and teachers of excepttoMl chi ldren; A handbook of Involvenent. 
Shea, T. M. & Bauer, A. M. (1985). p. 336. 
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Handout #3 
CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATING YOUR CHILD'S 
INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM 

iJucVtfo'n'^JrogJL'll^pf V^lir"" '^^"^'^ ''''''' Individualized 
home to review^usinq thi^chLk^ ^ ^""^^ °^ ke It 

school staff dec de ^ the inS ^;1^;..l H^'f'^ '^'^ the 

appropriateed cai on fo^Jo c r Be '1°''"" '''"^^^ 

in the Checklist. You'°^e^r:e:J:r';f llTeVloT' ""^rlbutlons 

1. Evaluation Results - The evaluation was ^^^''^ ^^'^^^ 

appropriate and the information we obcained was 
mv ch Ih""' ^ ""'"^ '"^ educational program for 



Yes No 



The evaluation information included: 

standardized tests: 

other tests: ' No 



observation of the child. 

^* L^^H^^^i""^^'^"" "^^^ -"feting was 

held within thirty days following receipt of the 
letter informing m« of the evaluation results 



Yes No 
Yes No 



Yes No 

The lEP conference included all required participants. Yes No 

Educators presented information during the lEP 
meeting m understandable language. 



JoInL^j^H^H*?! opportunity to ask questions about 
points I didn't understand regarding the lEP. 

I was encouraged to contribute significant 
information to my child's lEP. 

Educations provided information that helped me 
understand the lEP process. 

I felt like a full participating member with the 
educators during the development of the JeP. 

I was given specific information on how to aooeal 
the program assignment decisions in the fep^PP"^ 

^' Jhe^'fln °t ''^V^' The lEP contained 

the following items: 



Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 



annual goals 

short-term objectives No 

specific ser.,ce(s) to be performed III J!° 

present level of performance v ^° 

dates services were to begin y ^ No 

ways to check my child's progress v ^° 

les No 

fiactllfiCS. Llllie, D. 4 Place, P.A. (1982). pp. 91-93 
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percentage o. time my child will spend In 

regular class placement Yes No 

4. Annual Goals — The annual goals In the 

lEP seemed to full^ meet the educational needs 

of my child. Yes No 



I understood all the annual goals. yes 



I am satisfied that every attempt was made to provide 
services for as much time as possible In the reoular 
classroom. 



No 



5. Short-term Objectives — The short-term 
objectives are written as skills my child will 

acquire In the next year. Ye .^o 

6. Specific Services — The lE^ clearly states 
what servlces(s) my child will receive this school 

y^^^- Yes No 

The services for my child :n the lEP were 
determined by what he or she needed , not by 

what was available. Yes No 

I understand and am satisfied with the services 

to be provided. Yes No 

7. Present Level of Performance — The description 
of my child's present level of performance Includes 
Irformation on tuozj areas: 

self-help skills (personal maintenance) Yes No 

academic skills (reading, math, etc.) yes No 

social behaviors (how he/she gets along with Yes No 
others, etc.) 

physical skills (coordination, running, etc.) Yes No 

vocational or prevocational skills Yes No 

8. Dat^s of Service — The dates for the 

beginning of services were clear. Yes No 

I know when the current lEP services will rnd for 

my child. Yes No 

9. Evaluation of Progress — The method of 
checking my child's progress included: 

how it would b3 checked ^es No 

when it would be checked Yes No 
who would be responsible for making sure these 

are done Y33 

10. Time in Regular Class — Some regular class 

placements were considered during the lEP meeting. Yes No 

The percentage of time my child will spend in regular 
class is percent. 



Yes No 



I believe that the lEP that wp developed best fits my 
child's educational needs. Yes No 
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PARENT QUIZ 

The following s»-ements are designed to find out how much you know about the 
education of child- with special needs. Read each sentence and then indicate whether 
you u.:.ik it is tnje or false. When you are finished, check your answers against the 
answer key that follows. This will give you an indication of the extent of ycjr current 
understanding arxJ knowledge about the education of chlWren with special needs and the 
laws that are provkled to assure all chlkJren an appropriate education. 

1. Federal aw now requires that all children with special 

needs nust be educated in regular classrooms. Tme False 

Z An ind' vkiual assigned as a sunogate parent to a special 

needs child has all the rights and privileges of a 'eal parent 

of thi chiW witii regard to that chlkJ s education. jruc False 

3. F^rents have the right to read all p^rtrient educational 
records of their child and req-jcst changes In infonmation 

that they feel Is incorrect ji^e p^j^g 

4. Exceptional children is a phrase used to refer to a num- 
ber of -'•'rfrent types of chiWren with special needs, In- 
cluding health Impaired chiklren, visually impaired chiW- 
ren, mentally handicapped children, and learning dis- 
abled chlWren, among others. 

5. EP stands for the Instnjctional and Educational Place- 
aient of a chlW. 

6. As a result of student-screening activities, the school sys- 
tem is able to determine what type of educational pro- 
gram Is best suited for your chiU. True 

7. A school system is obligated to Involve you. the parent, 
in decisions conceming special educational services for 
your chiW with special needs. 

8. Least nestrictiue environment is a phrase meaning that 
each chikJ must have enougn room to move around in. Tme False 

9. A due process hearing is a meeting with an imoartial 
hearing officer intended to settle any disputes between 
parents and schools. True 

10. Your school system should involve you in setting the 

annual goals for your special needs chikJ. Tme 

1 1 Some school system staff believe thi I parents of c. . ren 
with special needs should not be involved in educational 

decision maWn; Tme False 



False 
True False 

False 
False 



False 
False 



P-rtnera. LllUe. D. 4 n.c. P. A. (1982). pp. xl. xll. 
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1 2. The first step in handling a problem that j have with the 
school system is to talk it over with your child's teacher. True Fal: 

1 3. tiondiscriminatory testing refers to federal requirements 
that a child cannot be tested solely because of his or her 

True False 

1 4. A school system is required to provide an interpretive con- 
ference with you after any special evaluation undertaken 

with your chiW. Tme False 

1 5. The parents of a special needs child must have a chance 
to review recommeiidations for a special placement be- 
fore that placement is made. 7^je Pal^g 

1 6. Your chiU's teacher should be able to tell you at any time 
during the year what the current educational goals for 
your child are, and to what extent those goals have been 

met to date. Tnje 

1 7. The school system must have your written consent before 

II can do any spaclai (caUiiy uf yuui 1.I1IIJ. Ttua Talac 

18. A regular classroom that provides special individualized 
instruction is the least restrictive alternative available for a 

special needs child. True False 

19. Special day schools or full-time piacennent in a self- 
contained special class are approaches to educating 

special needs children that are outdated and now illegal. True Fal 

20. Rareriw of special needs children shouU keep an infor- 
mation notebook conceming their chikJ's special needs 

and educational program. -j-^ p^j^ 



Ise^ 



HOW DID YOa DO? 

Follov^iiig are the most appropriate answers to the PaferU Quiz: 



1- False 6. False 11. True 16. Tme 

2. True 7. True 12. True 17. Tme 

3. True 8. False 13. False 18. True 

4. True 9. Tme 14. Tme 19. False 

5. False 10. True 15. True 20. Tme 
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Open-Ended Questionnaire 

1. The best family time for my child Is when we , 

2. I will never forget the time that my child and I , 

3. When I take my child to the store, I am concerned that he/she win 



4, Other people wonder about how my child will 



5. I wish people knew the good times my chiH and I have when we 

6. I would be embarrassed if people knew how difficult it was to 
with my child. 

7. People thing my child is unable to , Thev would 

be surprised to know that ^ 

' ■ — 

8. I'm worrying about making a decision about my child's . 

9. Sometimes I think my child will never 



10. My child is especially diffir It around the house when he/she 

11. My husband (or wife) gets especially upset when our child 



12. I give my child a hug when he/she 



13. It is especially difficult around the house when my child 

eLrgJ.""^ — ^"'^ ^«'"»t^'"es I just don't have the 

15. It is sometimes difficult for our other children to 

for the child with special needs. 

16. The hard thing about having a special child Is 

17. I am so glad that my child likes to 

18. I wish I knew more about 



Source: Heward. W. L.. Darddig. J.C.. I Rossett. A. Workinn w<th 
?g.^°240. ^""^^^"^^^^ rhllfl cflD. Columbus, OH.: Charle s E. Merrill" 

.tehuiz. Jane B.. Pflrenfi flnri nrnfessinnau. m .npri.i ^n.-^ntlnn . pg . 
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Bcl&wyDu will find a school attitude quir Think carefullyabout your interactions with 
your school system's staff and answer each question. How your school system 
measures up on the attitude scale will give you a good indication as to how you may 
need to interact with the school system on behalf of your child. 



SCHOOL ATnrUDE QUIZ 

1. I feel welcome when I visit school. 

2. I feel that suggestions that I nrwke regarding my child's 
program will be acted upon. 

3. The school has helped me find community services for 
my chiW. 

4. I met my child's new teacher within the first few weeks of 
school. 

5. When I ask, the teacher gives me advice on how to deal 
with special problems. 

6. My chiW is provided services ar^ activities that are pro- 
vided to other students in the school system, when appro- 
priate. 

7. The school has explained to me my child's legal rights 
with respect to education. 

8. 1 have been invited to conferences conceming my child, 
and haw been given sufficient advance notice of them. 
An effort was made to have the meeting at a mutually 
conv^nie t time and location. 

9. We havt' discussed how much time my chiW will spend 
in special teaming situations. 

1 0. 1 feel good about my chiW's present educational program 
and the school staff. 



^5 



Yes 
Yes 
Ves 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
No 
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^uT^lll ^f^ihLr ImiS^'^H'^^ guidelines for Involving parents In the 
education of their child with emotional handicaps. 

Parents and teachers are people. And, as 1.i any situation In which people 
interact, mere factual knowledge of the processes may not be enouah to 
assure success. 

The following tipsheets go beyond the factual knowledge presented in the 
workshops and activities of this module. These tipsheets provide Insight 
into the subtle nuances of home-school Interaction. They present some 
basic suggestions In order to make Interactions among parents, teachers, 
and students more successful. 
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TIPSHEET 



Sensitivity to the Needs of Families 

Ot Llective ! 

To be responsive to the unique, individual needs of families. 
Do's and Hnntfc 



120: 



DQN'T i 



be aware of cultural, language, and social variables which make 
each family unique. 

Become aware of family structure (single versus two-parent 
families, extended families). 

acknowledge differences among families in financial and person 
resources. 

recognize that parents have unique skills, 
be positive; nobody wants to hear bad things all the time, 
recognize that demands other than their child's education do 
occupy parents' time. 



use jargon. 

start out with negative comments. 

be dogmatic or assume adversarial relationships. 

make requests of parents without being assured that they have the 

resources to complete the requests. 

say "I know how you feel." You can't. 

dress up or dress dow- dress in a way in which both you and the 
family are comfortable. 

criticize or berate parents for not doing enough. 



Be sure to remfimhpr f 



each family 1l unique. 

to empathize rather than sympathize. 

to emphasize the partnership between home and school. 

parents perceive you as the expert; be able to present your 

rationale for instructional and behavioral decisions. 

as students become more capable of managing their behavior at 

school, they may become more testing at home. 

to work together to develop activities and assignment for parents 
to do at home. k 

parents play a major role, actively or passively, in the education 
of their children. 



of their children 
Keys to ^ii^t^ftfjc 



Demonstrate that your are a capable professional who is able to 
provide resources and assistance. 

Know your professional limits and communicate them to the parents. 
Ensure that suggestions are beneficial for the famil> rather than 
simply beneficial for the teacher-sti-dent interaction. 

Communicate your desire to work cooperativel y with parents and 
their child. 
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TIPSHEET 

Helping Parents Become Problem Solvers 



Oblectivfi! 

To assist parents to become active, Independent problem solvers. 
Do's and Ppn'f^- 



DON'T ! 



assist parents in identifying problems early, before they become 
unmanageable. 

model problem solving strategies and systematically withdraw your 
support. ^ 

help parents set reasonable goals and evaluate their own 
strategies to meet those goals. 



present finished solutions. 

r-fa^ion^Mp^^ ^° function independent^ at the beginning of your 
mlmber ^''""^ Personal and Interpersonal problems of family 



Be sure to pfimpm^Pr- 

... to include parents' Ideas; be a listener and help parents generate 

their own solutions. ^ 
... parents know their children. 
... parents are partners, not clients or students. 
... parents need assistance In seeking out and using resources. 

Keys to giK^^-pcj^. 

... Demonstrate that you respect parents and their attempts at solving 
their own problems ^ 
... Follow-through with the problem solving process. 

••• s:;:fng"tr:;^gi:s!'' ^^^^"'^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ p-^^- 

... Conmunlcate to parents that the school Is not their only resource 
... Know your resources. Help parents deal with the bureaucracy and 
red tape Involved In using resources. 



TIPSHEET 



Developing True Collaboration 



Qbiert^x/ft. 

To use parents as equal participants and collaborators in the education 
of their children. 



pQ'g and non'f^T 



... build rapport from the first meeting with the parent. 

... focus on collaborative methods to help the child learn. 

... actively and cooperatively explore parent and teacher concerns and 

goals for the student. 

... involve the student when appropriate. 

... listen. 

... delineate responsibilities in any solutions. 

. . . work together. 



DON'T : 



monopolize the conversation, 
make unreasonable demands. 



Be surft rm^'SHts^' 

... parents are experts about their own children. 

... parents are not to blame for their children's problems or lack of 
success. 



Keys tn ^ucce^s i 

... Keep communication open. 

... Make yourself as available as possible. 

... Approach problems as home-school -student concerns; all th 
areas must be involved to solve problems. 
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TIPSHEET 



Parent-Teacher Conferences 

I^n"!/^^! to successfully share information with parents through 
parent-teacher conferences. ».iiiuuyii 

Do's anri nftnt.|.c|. 



CD: 



DON'T . 



communicate the reason for the conference when makirq the 

appointment with the parents. ^ 

keep the conference participants to the number necessarv 

overpopulating conferences can be intimida'.i... . 

consider the setting; get out from behind the desk. 

use adult size furniture. 



create barriers between participants through using furniture 
spin parents; allow them to select their places first so* that 
they may sit together. 



Be sure to rflfnftmhpr' 



to discuss responsibility, rather than blame. 

the conference should address both parentd and teacher concerns, 
to initiate the discussion in a positive mode. 

to summarize the conference as you complete the discussion. Ask 
the parents to repeat any points which you feel are complex, 
conferences are only a part of ongoing communication. 



Keys tn tii^f;^.^.;. 



An initial Individual conference with only teacher and parents may 
be a way to establish credibility and rapport. 

Conferences may need to be at places and times which are more 
convenient than at the school during the school day. 
Open conferences with ice breakers and small talk. 
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TIPSHEET 



lEP Participation 

Qb.iective ! 

To Involve parents as equal partners in their children's lEP's. 

Do's and Hnnifc. 

... treat lEP's as planning conferences. 

... describe "present levels of performance" in a positive way. 
... present documentation and work samples to demonstrate student's 
successes. 

... consider parents' goals for their students. 

... explain to parents their rights and responsibilities about lEPs. 
... avoid Jargon. Goals and objectives should be clearly written. 

DQN'Tt 

... make recommendations about services if you are not sure about 

their availability or quality. 
... present lEPs as a finished product. 

Be sure to remeintiLer: 

... students rnay have a great deal of positive Input into their 

educational programs. 
... lEP conferences are planning conferences, and parents' input is 

emjally important in planning goals and objectives. 
... to assure parents that lEPs are not written in stone; goals and 

objective? may be amended. 
... to review a student's lEP only on an annual basis may be limiting; 

lEPs may be reviewed at the request of the parent or teacher. 
... parents are active participants in the lEP development. 
... when appropriate, students should be involved in develoDina their 

lEPs. ^ 
... to have other personnel available if necessary. 

... to let parents know in advance who will be at the conference and 
that they have the right to bring someone or request someone to 
attend. 

... parents need specifics, not generalities, if change is desired. 
Keys to success ; 

... Meeting with parents briefly before other participants arrive may 
put them at ease 

... Stimulate parents in thinking long term about their children. 
... Involve students and parents in projecting long term goals and how 
the lEP can be developed to accomplish that goal. 
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OBJECTIVE FIVE 



hi 
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Objective Five: To describe several parent-teacher involvement activities. 

lJ?iviJ?II''-^--^''*^'^*^^ sf^eets represent parent-teacher involvement 
grouped as: 



o^I "^^^^ conducted by teachers. These activities are 



1. Te^cher-inif!cted one-way information sharing 

2. Teacher-init-.?:ted information sharing 

3. Collaborative support for school programs 

4. Parent involvement in the school community 
b. Parent training 

6. Parent support organization 
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Activities for Parent Involvement 



Thf. following activities are designed to create a positive worklnr 

atmosphere between parents and teachers. Though we recognize the 

importance of Involving parents, we also recognize that teachers are busy 

I^VaIa following suggestions may help you In Implementing the 

activities: ^ 

^' Preparfld mfllling Iflhels may be available to you through the 
personnel or administrative office of your corporation. 

2. Preparing a telephonfi flirflctory for your classroom saves time 1r. 
look1 J up numbers. 

Keeping a ^ihrofiLJiJa (a model Is presented on the following paqe) 
provides for easy documentation of contacts. 

A necdotal regp '-jls assist In tracking which Important notes and 
notices have been sent to parents. These records can be kept In 
your classroom stjdent files. 



3. 
4. 



5. PhQtcxopY All notf s for later reference and documentation. 



be 



PHONE LOG 



Pr1nc1 pal/Teacher:.. Oate: 



Student's name:. 



Time: 



Person contacted: 
Purpose of call :^ 



Response:. 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity #1 

ActlvUv ; 

"Welcome Back to School" letter 
larflt Audlenre ? 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Qblectlvp. 

To welcome and orient parents at the beginning of the school year. 
Description. 

Written communication to parents to convey Information about basic 
school procedures ua=>i^ 

Implemftnt.fltlon- 

1. List Important 1nf rmatlon to be shared with parents 

Include name and te.ephone numbers for easy communication. Titles 
should be used (Ms., imes 

^* thrfJrcl^H^'^ ""i^^? ' "^^^ "^'^^^l °' gl^^" ^ students 

the first day of school. 

Parental response or feedback. 
Helpful hint.g- 

Avoid educational Jargon. 
Be warm and friendly. 
Keep It brief. 
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SAMPLE LETTER 
School Opening 



Dear Pa rents i 

welcome to the 19 - 19 school yearl I hope you have had an 

enjoyable summer. We are looking forward to a ^ery exciting and 
Interesting year. Many activities and learning experiences have been 
planned and we are ready to get started with your child's education 
program. 

To help us work with your child, you need to know our classroo' rules. 
They are as follows: (clear and concise list) 



The classroom supplies needed by your child are: (list) 



If at any time you have a question or concern, feel free to call met at 
. If I am unable to come to the telephone. 



please leave a message and I will get back to you as quickly as possible. 
Again, WELCOME 1 



Sincerely, 



Teacher's Signature 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 



Activity #2 

Activity> 

Initial parent telephone contact 

Target Anrjl^ ^r^* 

Individual Parents 
1:1 



Level i : 

Elementary Mlddle^Junlor High Secondary 

QblectlvP- 

To open communication between parent and teacher. 
To establish rapport. 

Des cription ? 

Teacher tel€phones parent at the beginning of the school year to 
famiV.anze parent with the teacher and school. Teacher may also qain 
Information about the home situation. 

Implepientaiiori : 

1. Determine an uninterrupted period of time to make call. 

2. Make a checklist of Items to be discussed (teacher»s name, correct 
spelling, name of school, school telephone number, welcominq 
remarks, etc. ) . ^ 

Variation: 

1. Discuss student handbook summary sheet or any other information 
from the school , 

Evaluation* 

Conversation with parent. 
Helpful hint<^- 

1. Call at convenient times of day. 

2. 3e brief and to the point. 

3. Remember to document the conversation. 

4. Make the telephone call no later than the first day of school 

5. Be positive. 

Be specific when asking questions about students (i.e. Is there 
anything I need to know about medication? allergies? personal 



6 
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V%tm Cntared 



An'Tdotal Rtcord • Confartnces - Hom^ Visitation - Parent Confarenca 
Information Secured - Advice Given - PJan for Correction 

COHMrHTS (Teacher or Other Personnel Sign Each Entry) 



Date 



Teacher 



— w 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Wi> Information Sharing 
Activity #3 

Activity ; 

Monthly calendars 
Targst A.;^jpn^f>. 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

L£y£ls: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Qb^ectlvpf 

To make parents and stude ,t aware of dally classroom actlvltl >s and 
upcoming school events. tiviti s ana 

Description . 

ImplemPntfltlffIT 

1. List activities for the upcoming month. 

a. Deadlines for projects and forms. 

b. School activities. 

c. Speakers and guests. 

d. Classroom events. 

2. Note activities which require permission slips. 

3. Include sti'dents In designing calendar when appropriate. 

4. Send home with students. 

5. Provide copies to the orlncipal and director. 
Evaluatlnn. 



Feedback from students and parents. 
Helpful hi nt''- 

1. Maintain student confidentiality. 

2. Use one sheet - clear, concise, uncluttered. 

3. Include behavior modification tips as a space filler. 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity #4 



Activity. 

Newsletters 
Targpt ftn^^ftn^p. 

Individ'jal Parents 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Ob fertiwp. 

To inform parents of classroom and school activities. 

DQSf.rlptinn' 

Information in a newspaper format is sent home with the student. 
Implpmpptfltlfin- 



1. 
2. 



List important upcoming events for the classroom ana buildinq. 
^r-ne a brief -©port of any classroom "happenings" or activities 
3. Include any classroom reminders. acxivities. 

Jewsle^terf*"''^"*' ^^^'^''^^ ' "^""^"9 

Make sure it is attractive, and appears to be "fun to read" 
Include students in an active role (writing feature articles, 
editing, selecting title, etc.). orxicies. 



5. 
6. 



Evaliiatlnp. 



Parental comments or response to information presented. 
Assess student * /olvement. 

Helpful hir^f^. 

Be aware of confidentiality and student privacy when writing articles. 
Make^ sure to establ ish consistency in publ ishing (weekly, monthfj. 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity #5 

Activity- 

Studen-c-of-the-Day notes 
Tarypt AiiHIftn^^ft. 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Level s 

Elementary Middle/Junior high Secondary 

To provide Immediate information and reinforcement to parents of their 
child's appropriate behavior or performance. 

Description- 

Note Is sent home regarding the nudent-cf-the-day for behavior 
academic performance, helping around the building, etc. ^^'^^^^O'^' 

impipmpntfitlnn- 

1. Develop criveria for student-of-the-day. 

2. Observe students throughout i.he school day. 

^^irrMtlri^ five minutes of the school day, determine who meets 
t;ie criteria of student of the day. 
4. Give award to etudent. 

Feedback from students and paren .s. 
Helpful hipi-^- 

1. Be consistent In applying criteria. 

2. Make students aware of the gulderlnes. 

3. Consider Involvement of the students In selecting the student. 
Trac. number of times each student Is selected for cumulative 
Gwd ro • 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity 4t 

Activity. 

Dally or weekly reports 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Qb1ectix/#>. 

To Increase awareness of day-by-day progress of students. 
Description ^ 

Dally and/or weekly documentation of student's behavior ond oroqress 
Is sent to parent. ^ ^ 

Imp1einAni;fltl0n' 

1. Evaluate Individual goals for each student, 

2. Modify formats to meet clas*? and student needs (see samples). 
?• State behavioral objectives In a positive manner. 

4. Follow schedule (dally or weekly) for sending notes home. 

5. Review contents of note with student. 

Variation: 

1. Include parent response sheet. 

2. Reinforce for dally return of report. Signature may be required 
as part of the evaluation criterion. 

3. Adapt sample check list provided to evaluate hourly/dally 
performance. 

Evaluatinn* 

Feedback ' om parents and students. 

Helpful hinf.5. 

1. Keep a copy to determine patterns of behavior. 

2. Call parents at the end of the day If behavior was unacceptable 
and needs to be dealt with more personally. 



h6 
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DATS I 



STUDPITi 

0««r Parents, 

your child has achieved _____ 
The resource room assignment for today isi 
Pl-se don't hesitate to call me if you have any questions. 

Sincerely, 



• of his/her daily goals, 



Parent Signature 
COIMBNTSt 



xeacner's Signaturi" 



STUDENT I 



^-ar Parents, 

Your child has achieved 



DATE I 



.% of his/her daily goals, 



The resource room assignment for today isi 
Pl-.e don't hesitate to call me if you have any questions. 

Sincerely, 



Teacher's Signature 



Parent Signature 
CONMENTSt 



DAILY PROGRESS REPORT FQRTi 



STUDENTS 



TEACHER: 



NEEK BEGINNING: 



1. Child takes chart homo daily. 

2. Parent signs chf t daily. 

3. Child returns chart to school daily. 



A ch..ck indicates satisfactory performance: 
A zero indicates unsatisfactory perfoznancex O 

NA indicates that the item does not apply todaysi NA 





Mon 








1. Ucifv^cviJeYL -hicryvcJ^ Ik 






wed. 


xnur 8 • 


Frl. 


















































\ 'J- 
















































10. OTHER: 












Teacher's Initials: 












TEACHER'S COMMENTS: PARENT'S COMMENTS: 


PARENT'S 


STHMA^PtTDV 


nunaayt 






xuesaay: — 


Wednp«rt;*yt 


ThnrcsH^yf 


Frirt;iy. - — 
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DAILY PROGReW REPOnT FORM 



STUDENT* 



TEACHER t 



_WEEK BEGINNING I 



1. Child take& chart home daily. 

2. Parent signs chart daily. 

3. Child returns chart to school daily. 



A check indicates satisfactory performancei 

A zero indicates unsatisfactory perf oxnance t O 

NA indicates that the item does not apply todayj NA 



1. 


Hon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thurs . 


Fri. 


2. 












3. 












4. 












5. 












Q. 












7. 












8. 












9. 












10. OTHER* 












Teacher's Initials* 













I 

00 

I 



Monday: 



PARENT'S SIGNATURE 



Tuesday: 
Wednesday: 



Thursday: 
Friday: 
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reacher-lmtlated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity #7 

Activity. 

Notices from teacher to parent 
Target Anrii 

ence : 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Elementary Middle/Jun .or High 

Qbifertivf.. 

To promote communication between teacher and parent.. 
Descriptinn- 

Brief announcement sent home with student. 
Implprtift ntat^p n. 

2 RpJ!-'"^"^ ""^""^^^ appropriate for notice 
2. Retain a copy for personal file. "o^^ice. 

Feedback from student and/or parent. 
Helpful hint^- 

1. Make sjre notice is positiv 

2. Chooi-e age-appropriate design. 



Secondary 
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Room. 
Date. 



NOTICE OF IMPROVEMENT 

Dear Parents: 

I am happy to report that 

Child's Name 

provement in , 

-nH^T! hinyher on this progress and encourage good work habits 

and attitudes for continued success. naoiis 



_ has shown im- 



Teacher 



NOTICE OF IMPROVEMENT 

Date_ 

Dear Parents: 

I am happy to report that 

Child's Name 

provement in 



has shown im- 



him/her on this progress and encourage good work habits 
and attitudes for continued success. 



Teacher 



^6 

'A'tte^i «e*.«.v;S'54f ?ir •••• 
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'^wmmmm 



TNs is to certify that ^ 

knows the MULTIPUCATION tables and has passed a minute time test. S 

/ / i 



Signature 



Date 



mmmm\ 




This is to certify that 

knows the ADDITION tables and ha^ passed a minute time test. 



s 



Signature Date 

"6 





This is to certify that. 

knows the SUBTRACTION tables and has passed a \ ninute time test. 





Signature 



Date 




CMyritlii e I9M toTUt iMlrucltr MlictllMt. Inc. 
,^ ri f ^ ^ r«»rfiiiC4d far iMirMCllMt m Mi Ml far rmit. 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Inforr,at1on Sharing 



Activity #8 



Activity: 



Communication with parents concerning homework 



Target AuHlpnrfi* 



Individual Parents 
1:1 



Levels; 



Elementary 



Middle/Junior High 



Sfocondary 



Qb^ectlvei 

To Inform parents of student's dally assignments. 

To Inform parents of student's progress In returning completed 
assignment. 

Descrlptloni 

Student Is provided with a dally assignment sh*iet. Sheet is sent home 
dally to assist parent and student in completing homework. Resource 
room teacher documents completion of homework and malls/sends 
documentat ,on to parents. 

Implemftntaf 1nn» 

1. Student Is given assignment sheet. 

2. Student completes sheet; sheet Is monitored and initialed by 
regular education or resource teacher. 

3. Student refers to sheet when completing assignment. 

4. Teacher evaluates student's progress in returning assignments (see 
form) . 

5. Teacher may copy and send assignment sheet home to parents when 



1. Inform parents that the assignment sheet is being used. 

2. Explain assignment sheet to parents. 

3. Follow up with telephone call if student is inconsistent with 
returning sheet. 

4. Modify form to meet individual student needs. 



completed. 



Evaluation; 



Student accuracy in completing assignment sheet. 

Feedback from parents. 

Feedback from regular edu( ion teacher. 



Helpful hlnt^; 
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ASSIGMMKff sum 



OATS I 



MATH I 



INGLZSHi 



SOCIAL STUDIBSt. 

sczmcii^ 

MBALTHt 

AKTSi 



Initials I 



TBACHBK COIMBNTS 




ICHBR COMKBNTSt 



ASSIGWMEWT SHEET 



NAMBi 



DATE I 



MATH I 



BNGMSHt 



SOCIAI, STUDIES t 

SCIENCE t 

HEALTH I 

ARTSt 



T»aclfter*B 
loitialsi 



er|c 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity #9 

Activity; 

Regular communication between teachers and parents 
Target Audlir^nCf 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Any ma In streamed stutJent. 
QblectlvPi 

To facll .dte communication between teachers and parents 

Descrlptinn* 

Periodic feedback concerning students' academic and behavioral 
performances within the regular education program. 

Implk itation ; 

1. Adapt sample communication form for your classroom. 
2 Distribute form to regular education teachers. 

3. Regular education teacher checks appropriate responses and returns 
to resource teacher. 

4 Mail/send communication forms to parents. 

Evaluatioh : 

1. Feedback from regular education teacher. 

2. Feedback from parents. 

Helpful hintc. 

1. Retain a copy of the forms for possible discussio' at lEP and 
parent conferences. 

2. Mail reports to the home to prevent student "loss" of forms 

3- Review with regular education teachers the need to be cautious in 
the types of comments Tiadf . 

4. Impress upon the regt^ar education teacher the need for immediate 
return of the form to be sent home. 
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RESOURCE TEACHERS 

— — DATEi^ 

REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHER i 

STUDENTS 



YES 



1. Completes work on time. 

2. Demonstrates disruptive behaviors. 

3. Socially isola;:ed. 

4 . Socially accepted by peers . 
COHHENTSt 



NO 



3& "tTIMES 



RESOURCE TEACHERS 



REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHER s 
STUDENTS 



1. Completes wo_-k on time. 

2. Demonstrates disruptive behaviors. 

3. Socially isolated. 

4. Socia.^ y accepted by peers. 
COHNENTSs 



DATES 



YES 



NO 



SOMETIMES 
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Teacher- Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 



Activity #10 

Activity: 

Resource 1 Ists 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

L evels ; 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objectlx/fi; 

To Inform parents of resources available In the school and community. 
Qescr1pt,1op> 

List of related school end community services is compiled and sent 
home to pai ents. 



1. Determine school staff and personnel In the building and 
corporation who relate to student (superintendent, principals, 
attendance officers, food service, nurt^, transportation 
director, counselors, home-school advisers, clinicians). 

2. Compile a list of names, titles/, auties. work address, and work 
telephone numbers uf app^^opriate personnel. 

3. Determine community resources available (mental health centers, 
counselors. United Way agencies, juvenile office, child 
protective services, welfare, com*Tiun1ty youtn officers). 

4. Conrpile a list w1 ^h names, titles, dut =?s, work address, and work 
telephone numbers of above positions. 

i>. Ma!l the combined "lists to all parents. 

Ev aluation ; 

Parent feedbbck. 
Uelpful hints; 

1. Be sure to Include only work telephone numbers and addresses. 
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Teacher-Initiated One-Way Information Sharing 
Activity #11 



Activity. 

Parent library 
Tarnet Anf^^pp^o. 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

elementary Middle/Junior High f^condary 

To make available current reading materials to parents. 
Description- 

Materials are collected and made cvallable to pa ents on a check-out 
basis. 



1. Secure reading materials from various source-- (public and 
university libraries, state agencies, other staff members). 

^. Review materials and develop a brief summary of each, listing 
bibliographic information and any specific areas of Interest. 

J. Include loca-;1on of materials listed and cost. 

4. Compile information into a reading list and send homo with 
studentf 

Evaluation. 

Parents' use of the avi'lable materials. 
Helpful hint,- 

1. Don't overwhelm parents by making th. i feel obligated to read 
whole books; may want to suggest small sections. 

2. Make sure to have a variety of resource readings. 

3. Make sure you are familiar with the miterial before adc .iq it to 
the list. 

4. Make additions to the list when appropriate, 

5. Keep rr.aterial current (magazine articles, pamphlets, etc). 
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Teacher-Initiated Information Sharing 



Activity #1 

Initiating a conference 

Target AiifH<:>nc:e^ 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Levels; 

Elementary Midc'le/Junlor High Secondary 

Oblectlve of the artlwlty- 

To Initiate a conference. 
Description; 

Teacher arranges a conference with a parent. 
Implement at Inn; 

1. Determine when conference 1s necessary. 

2. Write agenda. 

3. Collect documentation. 

4. Contact parent and document. 

5. Schedule conference when convenient for parent and school 
personnel . 

6. Notify related school personnel when appropriate. 
Evaluation* 

Parent attendance at conference. 
Helpful hints; 

1. Po'^ltlve conferences should be Included during the school year. 

2. Conferences should Immediately follow specific behavioral 
Incidents. 

3. Conferences should be arranged at the onset of problems rather 
than when they roach crisis level. 

4. Follow-up w.th a telephone call If parents fall to attend the 
conference. 

5. Preparing an agenda fo^ the conference will save time and will 
assure that behavioral and academic concerns are discussed. 
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Teacher-Initiated Information Sharing 



Activity #2 

Activity ; 

Information sha. Ing during confe>"ences 
Target Audienc 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

L ovels ! 

Elementary Middle/Jui. ;or High Secondary 

To share Information concerning the student and their progress with 
parents. 

Description : 

Teacher discusses and shares Informa Ion wlt!^ parents which will lead 
to more effective program. 

Implementarlon; 

1. Arrange the setting with all participants 1r equal roles. 
Determine who will participate. 

2. Introduce related personnel If necessary. 

3. State purpose of meeting. 

4. Begin on a positive note. 

5. Share concerns with parents. 

6. Share documentation. 

7. Discuss parent concerns. 

8. Discuss alternative for problem resolution. 

9. Develop plan of action. 

10. Summarize conference and parents rights. 

11. Ask participants to summarize their part of tht plan of action. 

12. Arrange for follow-up contact. 

Evaluation; 

Parent feedback and follow-through. 

1. Listen to parent concerns. 

2. Ask questions. 

3. Make no assumptions; ent.>r the conference with an open mind. 

4. Be alert to when to stop the conference and reschedule with 
additional information or support personnel. 



us 
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Teacher- Initiated Information Sharing 



Activity #3 

Activity. 

Sharing information during lEP conferences 

Targftt Audlenra? 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Level «; ; 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Qblertix/fff 

To share information concerning student's progress with the parents. 
Degrrlpt^pn. 

Teacher shares data concerning lEP goals and objectives. 
Tin|,1fttnf>qtflt1f>n- 

1. Plan the setting with all participants ir. equal roles. 

Jf"erate a fi e for ear f, student including samples of daily work- 
tests, daily logs, etc. uony worK, 

3. Introduce related personnel. 

Explain purpose or meeting and intended outcome. 

Open discussion in a positive way. 



4. 

5. 



o. Review parent rights ^.id ask for questions. 

Review present levels on current lEP through documentation. 
Discuss parents' perceptions of j^rogress. 
9. Continue with development of new lEP. 

" Summarize the conference and the components of the new lEP 



7. 
8. 
9. 

:io. 



Evaliiatinn- 

Pa-ent participation and feedback. 
Hfllpfifl hint'i; 



1. Begin and end on a positive note. 

2. Open the discussion with bC ^vioral goals and objectives 

3. Listen - avoid monopolizing the conversation. 

4. Pesoectfully acknowledge parent input. 



90 
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Teacher-Initiated Infc-maticn Sharing 
Activity #4 

Actlvltyi 

Brown Bag Luncheon 

Target Audience; 

Small Group 
2-6 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Ob jective ! 

To provide nonstressful interaction between parents and teacher. 
Description: 

Parents and teacher bring sack lunch and eat together. 
Implementation! 

1. Determine most appropriate time* date* and location. 

2. Choose a key topic to discuss (suggestions: ways to promote 
communication with regular educators* teenagers and 
responsibilities* problems with babysitters* stigma of being a 
"special" parent). 

3. Invite parents; stress that the activity Is not mandatory and that 
all parents are invited. 

4. Introduce parents to each other. 

5. Conduct activity. 

6. Follow-up with "glad you could make i1" or "sorry to hu 'e missed 
you" note. 

7. Be certain school administration approves of the activity* topic* 
Jate* and time. 

Evaluation; 

Participation and feedback. 

Helpful hin ts: 

1. Have additional lunches available for persons who may have 
misunderstood directions or forgotten. 

2. Make sure the setting is informal. 

3. Encourage parents to take an active role In suggesting future 
actlvit"" s. 

4. Keep conversation light and evenly distributed to avoid any one 
parent monopolizing the conversation. 

5. Avoid discussing particular behaviors or situations; be careful 
of confidential Ity. 

6. This activity format Is also appropriate for an evening parent 
meeting. 

^1 
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Teacher-Initiated Information Sharing 
Activity #5 

Activity ; 

Mom's Night Out/ Dad's Night Out/ Parents' Night Out 
Target Audienc^J ! 

Small Group 
2-6 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective ! 

To provide nonstressful Interaction between parents and teacher. 
Description! 

"Moms" ("Dads", parents) meet at nonschool setting for mealf 
refreshments, or interaction. 



1. Select date and location (keep in mind transportation, financial 
demands of setting, etc.) 

2. Invit'^ parents; stress that ciie activity is not mandatory and that 
all ^ are. s are invited. 

3. Introdu'TO parents to ench other. 

4. Conduct activity. 

5 Follow-up with "glad you could make it" or "sorry to have missed 
you" note. 

5. Je certain the school administration approves the activity, date 
and location. 

Variation: 

1. May choose a key topic to discuss (suggestions: ways to promote 
communication with regular educators, teenagers and 
responsibilities, problems with babysitters, stigma of being a 
"special" parent). 

m: 

Parent parti ipation and feedback. 

1. Make sure the setting is informal. 

2. Encourage parents to take an active role in suggesting future 
activities. 

3. Keep conversation light and evenly distributed to avoid any one 
parent monopolizing the conversation. 

4. Avoid discussing particular behaviors or situations; be careful of 
confidential ity. 
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Teacher-Initiated Information Sharing 
Activity #6 

Activity . 

Open House Reception 
Target Audlencfi? 

Small Group 
2-6 

LeveUi 

Elementary Miadle/Junlor High Secondary 

Oblectlvp. 

To provide nonstressful Interaction between parents and teachers. 
Description. 

Parents are Invited to "open house" for the classroom. 
Implement at lorr 

1. Determine most app»-opriate time and date. 

2. Invite parents; stress that the activity is not mandatory and that 
all parents are Invited. 

3. Display student work. 

4. Introduce parents to each other. 

5. Conduct activity if one is planned. 

6. Follow-up with "glad you could make It" or "sorry to have missed 
you" note. 

7. Be certain administration approves of the activity, date, and 
time. 

8. Involve students by having them Invite their parents, make 
refreshments, select which work will be displayed. 

Evaluation. 

Parent participation and feedback. 
Helpful h1nt,'=- 

1. Make sure all students have work displayed. 

2. Make sure the setting is Informal. 

3. Keep conversation light and evenly distributed to avoid any one 
parent monopolizing the conversation. 

4. Avoid discussing particular behaviors or situations: be careful of 
confidential Ity. 
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Collaborative Support for School Program 
Activity #1 

Activity ; 

Parents as support. 

Target Audience : 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Levels; 

Elementary Middlo/Junlor High Secondary 

Objective; 

To Involve parents as part of the support system ^or their child. 
Descripti on; 

Parents provide support for their child's educational program. 
Implementatinn; 

1. Develop rapport with parents. 

2. Be responsive to parent needs and concerns. 

3. Reinforce parents' proactive behavior. 

4. Communicate consistently and openly. 

Evaluation; 

Parent support received. 
Helpful hintc;. 

1. Have realistic expectations for the amount of support parents can 
provide. 

2. Communicate consistently and at the onset of programs, problemsi 
concerns. 

3. Recognize the needs and abilities of parents. 
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Collaborative Support for School Program 
Activity #2 

Activity * 

Parents as Implementors of I^P goals. 
Target Audlenrp; 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Elementary Middle/Jumor High Secondary 

Ob jective ; 

To involve parents In Implementing lEP goals and objectives. 
Descriptf^.n? 

Parents are Included 1n the lEP as co-implementors of goals and 
objectives. 

Implement;^t1on^ 

1. Discuss with the parents those behaviors which occur both at home 
and school. 

2. Cooperatively write goals and develop strategies to address the 
goals, 

3. Explain Implementation of strategies to parents. 

4. Review strategies with parents to ensure understanding. 

5. Develop documentation and communication system (i.e. traveling log 
or notebook* note system). 

6. Cooperatively develop a reinforcement syste?n. 

7. Meet periodically to evaluate progress of the plan. 

Evaltjatlnn. 

Student progress. 

Correspondence between parent and teacher. 
Helpful hln ;^' 

1. Contingencies should be positive. 

2. Follow-up telephone calls may be needed. 

3. Be aware of potential need to modify goals and objectives 

4. Discontinue if this activity creates difficulties within the home 
setting. 
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Collaborative Support for School Program 
Activity #3 

Activity ! 

Parents as generalization agents. 
Target Audlenret 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Levels: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Second.^ry 

Objective! 

To Involve parents In generalizing the activity outside the school 
setting. 

Description ! 

Parents are Involved In maintaining behaviors and assisting In the 
generalization of oehaviors outside the school setting. 

Implementation ! 

1. Determlna which behavioral goals and objectives have been 
accomplished 1n tne school setting and should be targeted for the 
home and community. 

2. Schedule conference with parents and other appropriate personnel. 

3. Describe current level of behavior at school and contingencies 
applied. 

4. Develop plan for applying consistent contingencies In the home. 

5. Meet with the student to discuss the plan. 

6. Develop a documentation and communication system between parents 
and teacher. 

7. Meet periodically to evaluate progress. 

Evaluation ! 

Student progress. 

Correspondence between teacher and parent. 

Helpful hintc;; 

1. Positive contingencies should be applied. 

2. Consistency between home and school should be emphasized. 

3. Be aware of parents' skills and abilities In working with their 
child (parent resources* family dynamics* willingness to follow- 
through) . 



Parent Involvement In the School Community 



Activity #1 




Activity : 



Parents as teachers of mini-courses or leisure activities (sports* 
crafts* cooking, or hobbles). 

Target audience: 

Small Group 
2-6 

Levels: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Description ! 

Parents bring some area of expertise Into the classroom to share with 
students. 

Implementatinp! 

Send out an Interest survey sheet or letter to parents to determine 
parent willingness to share interests, hobbles, talents and to work 
with a small group. 

Meet with the parent to discuss the details of the course (ex: how 
many days needed, dates, information cO be given to students before 
hand, costs, etc.). 

Introduce the students to the topic being taught by the parent and 
present introductory activities if needed. Reinforce proper rules 
of student conduct. 
Parent presents course. 

After parent presentation, complete any necessary follow-up 
activities. 

Send parent letter of appreciation. 
Evaluation : 

Parent response and satisfaction of the experience. 
Student response. 

Evaluation from may be used if appropriate. 
Helpful hints. 

1. Review the activity thoroughly; parent may have too much or too 
little information for the time allotted for the course. 

2. Assess the goals of the mini-course. 

3. Ensure that the parent is familiar with the building and 
surroundings. 

4. Be sure the principal and necessary personnel are informed of 
parent participation. 




2. 




3. 

4. 
5. 
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Parent Involvement In the School Community 
Activity #2 

Activity : 

Parent Career Day. 

Target Audience ; 

Small Group 
2-6 

Levels: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Description! 

Parents share their careers with students. 
Implementation : 

1. Send out an Interest survey sheet or letter to parents to 
determine parent willingness to share Information about their 
careers with a small group. 

2. Meet with the parent to discuss the details of the talk (ex: time 
allotted* date* information to be given students before career 
day). 

3. Introduce the students to the topic being taught by the parent and 
present introductory activities if needed. Reinforce proper rules 
of student conduct. 

4. Parent presents talk. 

5. After parent presentation* complete any necessary follow-up 
activities. 

6. Send parent letter of appreciation. 

Evaluation ; 

Parent response and satisfaction of the experience. 
Student response. 

Evaluation form may be used if appropriate. 
Helpful hint^: 

1. Review the talk with tho parent thoroughly; parent may have too 
much or too little to say for the allotted period. 

2. Ensure that the parent Is familiar with the building and 
surroundings. 

3. Be sure the principal and necessary personnel are Informed of 
parent participation. 
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Parent Involvement In le School Community 
Activity #3 

Activity: 

Parents as tutors. 
Target Audienrp; 

Individual Parents Small Group 

1:1 2-6 

Levels; 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective ! 

To involve parents as tutors. 
Description! 

Parents tutor other students In the classroom. 
Implementation ; 

1. Contact principal, supervisor, or other appropriate person to 
determine corporation's policy on parents working In classrooms on 
a consistent basis. 

2. Scraen parents' skills. 

3. Send out an Interest survey sheet or letter to determine parent 
Interest. 

4. Follow-up Initial letter with persor.al telephone call to discuss 
requirements of tutoring and schedule small group meeting. 

5. Meet personally with parents to discuss duties and requirements of 
tutoring. 

6. Conduct training session to make parents aware of classroom rules, 
structure, contingencies, confidentiality, and basic instructional 
techniques. 

7. Schedule parent tutors. 

8. Supervise tutors. 

9. Provide for communication between tutors and teacher. 
Evaluation; 

Student progress. 
Feedback from tutors. 

Helpful hintc;; 

1. Be sensitive to parents' feelings when screening for potential 
tutors. 

2. Emphasize that parents must be able to participate on a regularly 
scheduled basis. 

3. Avoid having parents tutor their own child. 
A. Ensure confidentiality of students. 
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Parent Involvement In the School Community 
Activity #4 

Activity ! 

Parents as helpers on field trips. 
Target Aurili^nrP. 

Individual Parents Small Group 

1:1 2-t 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective; 

To Involve parents In assisting in activities outside the cle.ssroom. 
Descrlptinn: 

Parents accompany teacher and student on field trip. 
Implementation; 

1. Select parents to attend field trip who would enhance the 
activities involved and demonstrate responsibility. 

2. Contact appropriate parents, 

3. Meet with parents to familiarize them with rules and duties. 

4. Express appreciation for parent assistance. 

Ev aluation : 

Student response. 

Parent-teacher discussion of the trip. 
Observation. 



1. Know strengths and limitations of parents. 

2. Anticipate problems involving parent/student personalities. 

3. Emphasize punctuality and responsibilities. 



100 
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Parent Involvement in the School Community 



Activity #5 

ActivJl^: 

Parent as room helpers. 
Target AudiAnpe? 

Individual Paren+-. 
1:1 

Lg!id£ls: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Qbjectlvp; 

To involve parents In an active role in classroom activities. 



Parents assist teacher with routine classroom duties (collecting money, 
running office machines, bulletin boards). 

Implementation; 

1. Determine school policy concerning room helpers. 

2. Send out Interest survey. 

3. Collect and evaluate responses to survey. 

4. Familiarize parents with the various duties. 

5. Parents select duties which they will perform. 

6. Discuss expectations and responsibilities of duty. 

Evaluation! 

Observation. 
Parent response. 
Student resoonse. 

Helpful hintQ. 

1. Be aware of parents strengths and limitations. 

2. Have realistic expectations for parents. 

3. Make expectations clear and concise. 

4. Reinforce parents. 

5. Be aware of confidentiality. 

6. Assign parent to classroom other than their child's. 



Parent Involvement In the ScmooI Comraunlty 
Activity #6 

Activity: 

Parents as room parents. 
Target AtjriiPnr^; 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Level S ! 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective^ 

To Involve parents In the special occasions of the classroom. 
Description ; 

Parents assist with special occasions within the classroom. 
Ifnplef.ontation : 

1. Check teacher handbook or school policy book concerning room 
parents. 

2. Be sure you discuss the room parent program with the school 
administration. 

3. Send out Interest survey (see attached form). 

4. Collect and evaluate responses to survey. 

5. Contact Interested parents by telephone or letter. 

6. Acquaint parents with the names of other room parents (see 
attached form) . 

!• Designate a chairperson for room parents. 

Evaluatio n? 

Parent responses and feedback. 
Observation. 

Helpful hlntQ, 

1. Be aware of parent personality for the unity of the group. 

2. Be sensitive to financial status of parents when planning special 
activities. 

3. Make sure parents are aware of any student allergies. 

4. Be aware of student confidentiality. 

5. Be sure the Room Parent Program is accepted practice in vour 
buildiiig. 
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REQUEST FOR ROOM PARENTS 



ROOM 
DATE 



Dear Parents t 

Each year our class has room parents. These people are usually 
xnvolved in the following school projects* usuaxiy 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



If you would like to be a room parent this year, please fill in 
and return the bottom part of sis form. i^ixx in 

Sincerely. 



Teacher 



Yes, I can be a room parent this year. 



Name 



Phone 



Ml riMti nmvti. Tkit «Mir« tu*. mitha* cwliXt Mlicf, , 
mn §» tnmiictt Im MttntetlMMi m« tM Ml (w rtuit. JL ' ' i 
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ROOM PARENTS 



ROOM 



DATE 



Dear Parents t 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Address pho„^ 



"™ '^<>d^e" Phone 



^<>^e" Phone 



Teacher 
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Parent Involvement In the School Community 



Activity #7 




Activity: 



Parents as partners of parents new to special education. 
Target Andlftn^fit 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

key^Ls: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective; 

To Involve parents as partners of parents new to special education. 
Description; 

The teacher selects a small number of positive parents who are will In 
to function as partners to parents who are new to special education. 



Select parent'^ for partners who have a positive, realistic 
approach to spsclel education. 

Meet with parents to discuss their willingness to participate c3 a 
parent partner. 

Discuss your expectations as a parent partner of parents. 
Brief parents concerning anticipated questions from new parents 
about the teacher's personality and the Instructional program. 
Set guidelines for parents partner/new parent contact. 

a. new parents with concerns or questions may be given the 
telephone number of a preselected parent partner. 

b. teachers need to be aware of parent personalities when 
matching parents. 

Set limitations for parent partner/ new parent relationship. 

Parent feedback. 
Helpful hintQt 

1. Alert parent partners to possible uncomfortable questions. 

2. Be aware of the need to possibly terminate relationships when they 
become unhealthy. 

3. Parent partners should be aware of personal limitations. 




3. 
4. 

5. 
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Parent Tralnlny 



Activity # 1 

Activity! 

Parent support proup development. 
Target A udlenc^ ! 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Description; 

Establishment of gronp for parent to gain social and emotional support 
and 'nformation sharing. 

Implementatipp* 

1. Check school administrative policy concerning teacher Involvement 
In establishing a parent support group. 

2. Survey parent population as to Interest in a local suoport group. 

3. Review surveys and select those parents who show Interest* 
positive concern* and leadership qualities. 

4. Contact the small preselected group and set-up a meeting, 

5. Mutually establish goals and objectives of group. 

6. Explain to parents that It Is their group and you are there as a 
resource. 

7. Give parents a list of selected ideas as suggestions f-^r meeting 
topics (see following sheet). 

8. Give parents names of other support groups In surrounding areas. 

9. Give parents list of guidelines (see following sheet). 
Discuss mode of operations (location* time* frequency of meetings* 
agendas* method of communication of support group meetings to 
other special needs parents) 



10 



Evaluation! 



Parent feeuback. 
Attendance at meatlnos. 



1. Remind parents that the teacher Is a resource* not the group 
leader. 

2. Input from all parents shoulo be actively sought. 
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Guidelines for Support Groupc 



1. Remember the committee's purpose and objectives. Stick with the 
task at hand. 

2. Remember that people's attitudes toward handicaps chanqe slowlv 
Be patient. ' 

3. Be confident In the committee's ability to accomplish the 
assigned task. Approach the task positively. 

4. Start small. Take one step at a time. 

5. Function within the system. Become an Integral part of the 
classroom or school. 

6. Seek financial, administrative. Informational, and other 
assistance when necessary. 

7. Use committee expertise at home first. Once the task Is 
accompllshQd, the committee can help other schools, classrooms, 
and communities. 

8. Do not Impede progress by becoming unnecessarily aggressive or 
antagonistic. However, do not be too passive. 

9. Caution against monopolizing conversation. 



(from Bauer, A. M. & Shea, T. M. (1987). Teaching r.hU.r ^, .qh y ^„th wi t h 
behavior fllsorfiPrs. Englewood Cliffs, NJ : Prentice Hall J 
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Selected Ideas for Support Group Meetings 

1. Arrange speakers on topics of Interest to members. 

2. Train In particular educat^->'al or parenting skills. 

3. Establish "rap" groups for parents. 

4. Organize social groups for parents. 

5. Organize a resource network (newsletter, telephone hotline, list of 
services, list of babysitters). 

6. Arrange visits to other educational programs. 

7. Represent parents' concerns about local school district practices and 
develop strategies. 

8. Sponsor social or recreational programs for youngsters or younq adults 
with disabilities. 



(from Shaw, K. (1986). The Spftclfll Educatinn u^^r^^fsnnu New York: 

Columbia University), 
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rdrent i raining 
Activity #2 

Activity; 

Training parents Individually to work with their children. 
Target Audl^nrP; 

Individual Parents 
1:1 

Levels; 

Elementary Middle/ Junior Hl^r, Secondary 

Objective! 

To help parents positively change their child's behavior. 
Description : 

Parents a«^e trained to plan strategies to change their child's 
behavior at home. 

Implementation; 

1. Send Introductory letter home to Inform parents of the available 
training opportunity. 

2. Call parents who have responded to the letter and arrange a 
personal conference. 

3. Conference with parents to determine degree and variety of 
concerns. 

4. Establish priority of needs. 

5. Introduce adaptive behavior techniques to be used based on 
identified parent concerns. 

6. Schedule additional meetings to deal with targeting behavior, 
charting, planning new strategies, and evaluating progress. 

Evaluation; 

Parent response. 

Student behavioral progress at home and in the school. 
Observation. 

Helpful hintc;. 

1. Establish frequency of meeting. 

2. Provide positive feedback to parents for their effort 

3. Don't use Jargon when orienting parents to behavior modification 
program. Keep it in simple terms. 

4. Provide inforn^tion to parents for supplemental services that may 
be needed. 
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FIGURE 6-S 
Behavior L"/ Form 



Source: Parents and teacher*; nf ftyrapt l onal «;tiiriQnts; A handbook for 
JnYQivemflnt. Shea & Bauer* (1985). p. 169 




Parent Training 
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Activity #3 

Activity; 

To Initiate small group Instruction. 
Target Audience! 

Small Group 
2-6 

Irevels: 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective ! 

To Initiate cohesive and positive Interaction within parent groups. 
Descriptio ns 

Provides parent training leader activities to follow when Initiating 
small group discussion. 

Implementation- 

1. Plan for setting (appropriate furniture* lighting, temperature, 
etc. ) 

2. Select Ice breaker; 

Option 1: 5i qnaturg sheet . A form Is made prior to the 

meeting which includes statements about people (I.e. 
"Find someone wearing the same color clothing as you'S 
"Find someone who plays the piano"). Following each 
statement Is a signature blank. As the group arrives, 
give a form to each Individual. Encourage mixing and 
meeting new people, and getting as many unique 
slgnaturr^s rs possible. 

Option 2: Bingo Cun h ±e c ^.ard containing 12 to 24 squares. 

Ask each .aot: ^ '.ll each blank with a signature. 
Variatir.; 1. ju'? ^ letter in each blank; signature 
must b*?c,r it -'..-.e letter. 

Option 3: Scrambled irne tags. Make up name tags with first name 
letters out of order. Have members try to 
figure out each name as they talk to the person. 

Option 4: Who am I? Attach a piece of paper with the name 

of a famous person on the back of each person. Members 
go from person to person asking questions until they 
deteroiine who they are. 

Option 5: Dyad intr oductions . Have every two members talk 

together, with the idea that they will Introduce each 
other. Specific interview questions may be provided. 

Ill 
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I We pot a secret* After members have become 
acquainted, each member writes a secret on a piece of 
paper. The pieces cf paper are collected, read one at 
a tlmei and the group tries to guess who has that 
secret. 

Self-1ntrf;riurtlnrm. Include a topic such as, "My 
secret hiding place was..." or "What I liked best about 
school was..." 

Value clarification. Members write the first thing 
about themselves which comes to their mind. Members 
may also fold a paper in half, and on one side write 
what they do in actuality as opposed to what they 
would do if they could. 

3. Plan refreshments. 

4. Develop agenda (prepare presentation) Including a clear 
description of expectations for the group. 

5. Grset each parent as he or she arrives. 

6. Implement icebreaker. 

7. Conduct group. 

8. Note parents who attend. 

9. Evaluate activity. 

Parent participation. 




lis: 



1. Be flexible and responsive to the group. 

2. Redirect the group to the task or topic. 

3. Use handouts, transparencies, and hands-on activities. 
A. Rehearse presentation or agenda. 

5. Remember to review presentations. 



Option 6: 




Option 7: 



Option 8: 




(Icebreakers are from Berger, E. H. (1981). Parents as partners in 
education^ St. Louis: C. V. Mosby.) 
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Parent Training 
Activity #4 



group discussion. 



Small Group Large Group 

2-6 7+ 

Levels! 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Objective; 

To make parents aware of the roles In group discussion. 
Descript.lop-- 

Parents become aware of the criteria for group discussion and roles 
which facilitate group participation. 

Implement at Inn: 

1. Prepare transparencies which follow. 

2. Open group meeting. 

3. Present transparencies as a basis for discussion. Be ready with 
examples. 

Evaluation; 

Parent participation and feedback. 
Helpful Kintc;; 

1. Some parents may feel that they are being criticized when less 
productive roles are discussed. 

2. Leader should make participants aware that one person may fit 
several roles. 
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(transparencies are based on information from Berger. E. (1981). Parents 
as partners in Pdji.cfltlon. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby) 
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Transparency 

Criteria for Group Communication 

1. Be ready to ask questions and share your 
ideas. 

2. Once an idea is shared, it become'^ the 
group s to discuss and consider. Don't feel 
obligated to defend it. 

3. Speak freely and communicate your feelings. 

4. Listen uiith consideration. 

5. Accept others in the interchange of ideas. 

6. Engage in friendly disagreements. 

7- Be sincere and communicate iiiith trust. 

8. Rllom and promote indiuidual freedom. 
Encourage creatiuity and indiuiduality. 

9. Ulork hard, support others, and focus on the 
task at hand. 
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Transparency 

Group Roles 



Constructiue Role?? 


DestructiiiB RniP« 


Clarifier 


Dominator 


Encourager 


Negatiuist 


Harmonizer 


Rqqressor 


Listener 


Playboy 


FolloLuer 


Blnrkpr 


Tension Rreaker 


Competitor 


Standard Setter 


Deserter 


Obseruer 


Monopolizer 


Recorder 




Information Seeker 
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Parent Training 




Activity #5 



Activity; 



Leading small group Instruction. 
Target Audience; 



Small Group 



2-6 



Levels : 



Elementary 



Middle/Junior High 



Secondary 



Oblectlvp; 

To present guidelines for small group Instruction. 
Descriptio n^ 

Steps to facilitate group Interaction are presented. 
Implementation; 

(based on Information from Berger, E. H. (1981). Parents partnftr<; 
In education, St. Louis: C. V. Mosby). 

1. Have a clear understanding of the topic for the meeting. 

2. Prepare materials. 

3. Read background Information for group. 

4. Prepare a list of questions to keep discussion going. 

5. Plan an Interesting Introduction or activity to begin the gn 

6. Keep the discussion on track. 

7. Be alert to adjust agenda to the needs of the group. 

8. Keep your personal view out of the group discussion. 

9. Point out any omitted viewpoints. 

10. Promote positive Interaction. 

11. Summarize about every 10 minutes. 

12. Call attention to unanswered questions for later study. 
Evaluatinn- 

Parent participation. 
Helpful hlntfi. 

1 . Be prepared. 

2. Be flexible. 

3. Watch for dominating or withdrawing parents. 
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Parent Support Organization 



Activity #1 

Activity: 

Systematic Training for Effective Parenting - S. T. E. P. 
Target Audlencg i 

Small Group 
2-6 

Levels ! 

Elementary Middle/Junior High Secondary 

Qbjectlx/ftf 

Parent training. 
Description; 

STEP Is a structured curriculum that focuses on corwnunlcatlon and 
behavioral changes within the parent/child relationship, STEP may 
utilize a formal presentation followed by short discussion or an open 
discussion format. Cassettes, trainers and parent manuals are used. 

Implementatlnn- 

1. Obtain administrative approval to Implement the program. 

2. Obtain permission and training In the use of the program. 

3. Order sufficient materials. 

4. Select pa. ^roup. 

5. Contact pai ^ concerning time, place, etc. 

6. Express apprb-latlon for participation. 

Evaluation; 

Behavioral changes within the parent/child relationship. 
ilfilplijJ_JliQl5: 

1. Recognize limitations of parents. 

2. Be well trained In the program. 

3. Written communication skills of at least fifth grade level are 
needed. 



rH^. available through American Guidance Service, Circle Pines, MN 
55014. 
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Parent Support Organization 



Activity #2 

Activity . 

Parent Effectiveness Training - P.E.T. 
Tarter AiifHpn.-q. 

Small Group 
2-6 

Levels; 

Elementary Middle/Junior High 

Qh1erti\/o. 

Parent training. 
Descriptlnn. 

PET focuses on active listening, changing behavior by changing the 
env ronment, parent-child conflicts, parental power' and no lose 
methods for solving conflict. 



Secondary 



Implemfintatjnn' 

1. Obtain administrative approval to Implement the program. 

2. Obtain permission and training to use the program. 

3. Order sufficient books and materials. 

4. Select nembers for the parent group. 

5. Determine convenient times for meetlrc. 

6. Express appreciation for participation! 

Evaluatlnn. 

Behavioral changes within the parent/child relationship. 

Helpful hlnty 

^' ^e'JIqulLr^^^'^^"^^'^ ^^"^"'Se and conceptual skill- 

2. Trainer may need to explain vocabulary. 



. ^WXZVT>.' 'llm:' '"'"'"^ Stevens Avenue, 



Suggested Reading List for Parents 

Axline. V. M. (1969). Dibs; In search of cplf. New York: Ballentine 
Books. 

Briggs, D. C. (1970). Your rhild's gftlf-ft^tftftm. New York: Doubleday. 

Button, A. D. (1969). The authantir rhiiri. New York: Random House. 

Oreikurs, R. (1964). Children; The rhallfir gp. Des Moines, lA: 
Meredith Press. 

Faber, A. 4 Mazlish, E. (1974). Liberatflri pa rents. Ilh^^ated chilrtrpn . 
New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 

Farson, R. (1974). Birthright.;. New York: Macmillan. 

Ginott, H. G. Between parent and rhilil. New York: Macmillan. 

Ginott, H. G. Between parent and tflpr;iflpr New York: Macmillan. 

Glasser, W. (1969). Schools without fan. .re. New York: Harper i Row. 

Holt, J. (1964). How rhllriren fall New York: Dell. 

Hymes, J. L. (1963). The rhild nnrier sl^. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall. 

Katz, R. L. (1963). Empathy. New York: The Free Press. 

Putney, S. 4 Putney, G. (1964). The arifu^tm ent Amprir;>n New York: 
Harper. 
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ResourrftQ for Parpntc 



Teachers frequently serve as an Informal clearing house for resources 
for parents of students with emotional handicaps. To make this conolex role 
even more difficult, there Is a wide variability In the number and 
sophistication of resources among communities. In order to assist parents 
In locating services, teachers should seek out their most helpful 
person In each of the following agencies. Giving parents a "name 
number" actively engages the parent In the problem solving/help 
process. Teachers are advised to keep a card file In their rooms 



contact person, telephone number, address, and any essential 
concerning the following typical community agencies. 



contact 
and a 
seeking 
with a 



Information 



Federa1/f;t;^tp/0piint y Agencies ; 

Office of Civil Rights 
Family and Children Services 
Department of Mental Health 
Child Protective Services 
Regional Office for 

Developmental Disabilities 
Well Baby/Well Child Clinics 
Office of Vocatlona'' Rehabilitation 
Office of Protection and Advocacy 
Office of Economic Opportunity 



Aid to Dependent Children Office 
Food Stamp Office 
Department of the Aging 
Juvenile Court Services 
Child Health Programs 
Department of Public Health 
Social Security Commission 
Legal Aid 



LQCal/Regional Gppfiral Asfiic^ f.ance Agfin^j pc^. 



United Way 
Salvation Army 
Urban League 



Community Chest 
Food Banks 



Local/Renlonal Private Foiinriat lons anH ft g ^ nr^ft't' 



Catholic Services 

Jewish Community Services 

Lions Club 

Kiwanis Club 

United Cerebral Palsy 

Planned Parenthood/Family 

Local Support Ag^n^jfic;* 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters 

Association for Retarded Citizens 

Battered Wives/Children Centers 

Compassionate Friends 

Crisis Information Center 

Child Abuse Hotline 

Alcoholics Anonymous (Alanon, Alateen) 



Lutheran Family Services 

YMCA/YWCA 

Rota ry 

Shriners 

St. Vincent de Paul Foundation 
Planning Centers (Margaret 
Sanger Centers) 



Respite Care Agencies 
Parents Anonymous 
Survivors of Suicide 
Alliance for Mental Illness 
Suicide Hotline 
Substance Abuse Hotline 
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OBJECTIVE SIX 



ERJC 



Objective Six: To describe strategies for worKing with parents with whom 
collaborative relationships have been difficult to establish. 

Workshop 

Rationale 

Teachers recognize the importance of working collaboratively with parents 
in the education of students with emotional handicaps. Sccasionanyf 
however, some relationships may be difficult to establish for any number of 

r:n\Tdif^? uu'"'?? ''V''r '"'l'''^' '''''' P^''^"^^ ^" these^n:ation 
needs 5^ M ii^Ar.^ .^I^^'.'^^ "H^^^ ^'^^ student's educational and emotional 
nrnw?dpIM ^-^Portant tor teachers to keep the door open. This open door 

?n";Jeir JStlSKicIJJo:?^ ^"""^"^ °' P--^^ 

Qhiertlvoc 

The three objectives of this workshop are: 

1. Teachers will recognize they will come into contact with parents with 
whom establishing a relationship will be difficult, 

^* iTrlnV^ llV strategies to help them wcrk more effectively with 

duJIcult' and "^^^''l^^'^^^a a collaborative relationship has Seen 

]tru*'^r,? ^^''^*«9l6s to reduce their own frustration with the 

lack of collaboration in some teacher-parent relationships. 

Overview 

Narratlvp 

I. Bra1n.«;tnrip1nff artlwfty. 

To begin, please listen carefully to the following story. We will then 
talk about your feelings about this family. ^ "e win then 

Cindy's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, are coming to school for the 
annua case review. Cindy is nine years old and in the fourth grade? 
TMc youf-^resource room for students with emotional handicaps 

JllLl ^T" J^f '"''^^'^ improvement in academics, seU- 

Lcc^slfur nh^"''^ ' She has not been 

successful in her regular classroom, primarily because she has not been 
able to complete the lengthy required daily tasks. 

When the parents arrive for the annual case review, thev seem ;,nnrw 
and upset. They immediately begin arguing with eacJ othe? abo^ IZl 
daughter's continued participation in ycur program. The mother wants 

a've cod'd?:; M ''''^'^ placement; the fa^hef feels Jo 

have coddled hs daughter in the special classroom, and wants her in 
the "real world". He is demanding his daughter be retained in the 

o'r^a a'l/°"'''M ^''^ "° spec ed catln 

prograrnming He becomes very angry with you when you do not 
automatically support his stand. ^ ^ 
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Questions: (record responses on transparency or blackDoard) 

1. How wou'ld you describe these parents? 

2. How do you feel during and after this conference? 

3. What might you tell your principal, consulting psychologist, 
and/or director about this family? 

(Trainer note - be sure to communicate the purpose of this activity - 
to let teachers know how easy It Is to attach negative labels to 
parents which can lead to a negative mind-set, hampering the 
development of a collaborative relationship.) 

II. Basic remlnderc;; 

At this point, we need to review some concepts which are useful to 
keep In mind when establishing a positive climate to promote parent 
Involvement: 

1. Encourage a sense of mutual respect in the parent-teacher 
relationship. 

2. Focus on the positive i;trengths of the child and parent. 

3. Be realistic about each families' limitations as well as their 
resou rces. 

4. Be sensitive to a family's unlqte sub-culture, value system, 
religious views, etc. Above all, don't always expect parents to 
agree with you. 

III. Strategies ! 

In our attempts to promote positive climates, there are times when, as 
teachers, we still do not achieve the degree or type of parent 
Involvement we believe will benefit the child. Let's turn now to a 
discussion of some specific concerns about parent behavior. We will 
also present some strategies which may be beneficial to use In 
maximizing opportunities for continued positive parent Involvement. 

We will discuss: 

A. Dealing with angry parents 

B. Dealing with parents who need counseling. 

C. Dealing with passive resistance from parents. 

D. Dealing with parents with overwhelming demands. 

E. Dealing with parents who have responsibilities which preclude 
Involvement. 

F. Dealing with parents who deny. 

G. Dealing with parents who choose not to be Involved. 



r 4^ 
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A. Dealing w^th Angry parents 



Activity: Brainstorming 

Have participants brainstorm things that make or have made them as 
teachers angry. 

List on blackboard or overhead. 

Have participants b'^alnstorm things from their experience that make 
parents of students with emotional handicaps (or any students) angry. 
L 1 st • 

Ask them to think about a time when a parent has been angry with them, 
their child* principal, the "system'*, etc. 

Ask: Why was the parent angry? (ask for volunteers) 
How Jid you feel? (ask for volunteers) 

As a •^esult of the display of anger, would you be more or less 
likely to welcome Involvement of that parent In their child's 
pronram? (volunteers) Emphasize that many people are 
uncomfortable with others' anger and tend to want to avoid It or 
become angry themselves. 

Narrative: 

Anger Is a very natural end common response to frustration. We all 
feel anger (as demonstrated In the last activity) and have expressed 
our anger In Inappropriate ways (e.g. yelling, slamming doors, saying 
things we later regret). We have also used anger to motivate us to 
take asi;ert1ve action to solve problems (e.g. a parent becomes angry 
about the extremely poor classroom facility for her child and calls 
th3 superintendent and school board members to demand Improvements.) 

We should not be surprised when parents become angry. But, we may 
need to battle our impulses to withdraw from the parent-teacher 
relationship or to become defensive and/or angry ourselves. Neither 
response will enhance the opportunity for continued positive parent 
involvement. 

Instead, we can choose to view dealing with an angry parent as an 
opportunity to solve a problem of which we may not have been aware. 
Taking this view will probably help us keep in mind that an angry 
parent is a partner rather than an adversary in his/her child's 
educational program. 
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strategies for dealing with angry parents: 

Let's Icok at some steps teachers car, take when dealing with angry 
parents. (Discuss each step while showing Overhead #1 and referring 
participants to Handout #1.) 

1. Listen - use active listening skills (Reflect feeling aspect of 
parents' statements; do not put Judgments on what the parent says/ 
e.g. "It sound like you are angry that,,.") 

2. Write down what they say - use pencil and paper to list complaints. 

3. When they slow down, ask them what else Is bothering them - 
encourage them to get It all down. 

4. Exhaust their list of complaints. 

5. Ask them to clarify any specific coi .olalnts that are too general - 
ask for exact descriptions of compl--. nts. 

6. Show them the list and ask if It Is complete - go through it 
together to be sure everything Is there. 

7. Ask them for suggestions for solving any of the problems that 
they've listed - they'll be more committed to using alternatives 
they've generated. 

8. Write down the suggestions - again, get It In black and white where 
you both can see what has been said. 

9. As much as po.>s1ble, mirror their body posture during this process 
- a counseling technique that conveys "I'm with you". As they 
speak louder, you speak softer - a calming effect. 

Don't 

^. Argue - this only serves to escalate the conflict. 

2. Defend or become defensive - the hardest thing not to do. 

3. Promise things you cannot produce - If you cannot follow through, a 
loss of trust Is the result. 

4. Own the problems that belong to others - be confident that the parent 
has the ability to work through the problem. 

5. Raise your voice - another possible cause for escalation. 

6. Belittle or minimize the problem - If a parent has come to the 
school. It Is a real concern for him/her. 



V-G 
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You may find out that you can defuse the anger and resolve the problem 
by apologizing If the parent has a legitimate "c^rlpe" about something 
for which you can take responsibility. After listening to the parent 
you may decide they have some Ideas you feel may be very adaptable (e.o. 
using non-sweetened food relnforcers for their child In your 
classroom). You may find that In some Instances parents are angry about 
situations out of both of your control. Expressing understanding of and 
empathy about their angry feeling* may enhance your relationship and 
maximize continued parent Involvement (e.g. parent Is angry that other 
children are making fun of the child when getting on the special 
education bus In his neighborhood). 

However* after listening to the parents' feelings and thoughts, you may 
discover there are real conflicts in your views (e.g. going back to the 
angry parents described at the beginning of the workshop). You believe 
that the child should not be retained and placed In a regular classroom 
with no special programming; the father believes this Is what should be 
done). 

When this occurst the following "no-lose" method can be helpful In 
resolving the conflict. "No-lose" refers to the Idea that by using 
this approach to reach a compromise which with both parties can live, 
neither party wins or loses; hence the relationship based on mutual 
respect and a desire to be partners Is enhanced. (Discuss each step 
while showing Overhead #2 and referring participants to Handout #2.) 



No Lose Mpthnri nf rnnflirt Rft^nlntinn (from Kroth) 

The no-lo£« method requires that the persons Involved In a possible 
conflict situation will be able to join together In problem solving. 
Active listening is necessary in order to understand the feelings or 
needs of the other person. Active listening will allow the other person 
to openly express feeling and to release pent-up feelings. Active 
listening tells the other person that the suggestions or proposed 
solutions were heard and were accepted and wanted. The "I messages" are 
important so that the other person knows how you feel without putting 
that person down or beaming them. "I messages" need to be expressed in 
order to define the limits involved in the possible conflict situation. 
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The six steps In the no-lose conflict resolution method are: 



1. Identifying and defining the conflict. 

The two or more parties want to become Involved In Identifying and 
defining the conflict. The time and place should be convenient. All 
persons must rec "agnize that there Isf In fact* a problem to be solved. 

2. Generating possible solutions. 

This step has all parties generate as many solutions as possible. It Is 
Important to accept each suggestion without evaluating or putting It 
down. 



3. Evaluating alternative solutions. 



All persons participate In the evaluation of all suggested solutions. 
All persons Involved should remember to state "I messages" as the number 
of possible solutions narrows (I.e. I believe that... In my opirlon...) 



4. Deciding on the best solution. 



If the discussion up to this point has been honest and open to all 
suggestions* this step should not be too difficult. As the final choice 
narrows* all should participate and contribute. It should be remembered 
and agreed that the final decision Is open and can be changed. Before 
the solution Is written down* make an effort to assure that all parties 
understand what Is being agreed upon. 



5. Implementing the decision. 



After a decision Is reached/ there may be Items that need to be spelled 
out In detail before the final decision Is Implemented. Some of the 
minor details may be things such as "How often?" "On what days?" "What 
Is the criterion for neatness?" 



6. Following evaluation. 



After the solution agreement has been In effect for a specified time* 
there Is a need to call all participants back together to evaluate the 
plan. Sometimes the plan may need modification. 

CAs a final note* relate that local mental health centers* workshops at 
professional organization conferences* etc.* often offer training In 
mediation* conflict resolution* etc.* that may be useful skills for 
teachers.] 



Tips for reducing teacher f ru<^trat1o^ . 
Teachers need to remind themselves frequently: 

- Parents will have values* opinions* expectations* and qoals that 
differ from those of the teacher. 

- Anger Is normal* natural* and can be a very productive preliminary to 
problem- solving. 

- It Is o.k. to make someone else angry. 
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Dealing with parents i^ho need rnnngftUng 



Activity - Brainstorm some signs* clues* situations that would suggest 
to a teacher that a parent needs counseling. List responses on the 
board or transparency. Be sure the list Includes the following: 

1. Indications of neglect or physical or sexual abuse of the child 
(this must be reported to the local child protection agency) 

2. Indications that the parents have given up trying at home (e.g. "I 
can't do anything with him anymore. You do what you can* but I 
can't help"). 

3. When parents talk primarily about their own problems and needs and 
seem unable to focus on their child. 

4. When the family system Is dysfunctional* disordered* and It Is a key 
factor In the child's problems. 

5. When parents express much frustration* depress *on* or anger about 
not being able to control or change child's behavior at home. 

6. When parents lack basic knowledge of child development and/or 
parenting skills. 

7. When a parent seems Isolated and lacks any support system. 

8. When parents are so culturally different from their milieu that they 
do not know how to seek or reject vital social services. 

9. When the parents contact the teacher for help and advice on family 
or child concerns that do not relate to the child's educational 
program. 

Referral for Counseling ! 

1. Teachers must remember their role Is being the child's teacher and 
not the family counselor. Most teachers do not have the needed 
training and/or experience to be able to effectively and ethically 
provide counseling for families. It Is easy and convenient for many 
needy parents to become too dependent on their child's teacher to 
solve their problems. In these situations parents need to be linked 
to services that will help develop long-lasting coping strategies? 
functional communication* and other skills to reduce dependency on 
others and Improve the quality of life. 

2. Before making referrals for counseling* teachers should: 

a. Become familiar with local counseling resources by visiting them* 
obtaining literature* and talking to other professionals who work 
with each agency. Find out which agencies serve which types of 
clients* problems* or groups* etc. For example* find out where 
parents can receive group parent training. Be prepared to 
recommend the parents make contact with a particular agency and 
counselor. 

b. Learn the fee structure* Intake process* and "realities" Involved 
so you can prepare parents about what to expect. This may help 
reduce the parents' fear and reluctance. 

3« When talking with a parent about counseling* do It gently and as a 
suggestion of a possible plan that may help the parent with the 
particular concern expressed directly (I.e. rather than saying* "you 
need counseling" say "counseling has been helpful for people In a 
similar situations." Remember* you cannot make a parent seek 
counseling). 

4. Give suggestions of several places parents can receive the needed 
services. 
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5. Be prepared for resistance which may take the following forms: 



a. Denial that counseling Is needed. Remember that many people feel 
that seeking counseling means assuming blame. Also counseling 
and mental health services have a negative connotation (crazy* 
mentally 111, etc.) for many people. A helpful strategy may be 
to keep focused on the child. For example, "Johnny's behavior 
and problems are sometimes tough for me to cope with at school. 
I know you find that at home, too. It might be helpful to have 
someone to ask for Ideas to use In dealing with Johnny's 
behavior". 

b. Counseling can't help. It was tried before and It did no good. 
Parents need to bo prepared for the counseling process by helping 
them understand that before any change can occur, a relationship 
based on trust must be established with the therapist. This 
phase of counseling can take several sessions or more. 
Sometimes, In addition, therapists and clients don't "click". 
Parents should be told they have every right to confront their 
counselor If they are dissatisfied and work ^ut a plan of action 
which may Include referral to another therapist. They need to 
know that this Is acceptable. 

c. Spouse will not go. Inform them that both parents don't have to 
be Involved for counseling to be beneficial. 

d. Can't afford counseling. Be knowledgeable about costs at various 
agencies, community/welfare agency resources, reduced fee 
structures, etc., to share with parents. Be sensitive to this as 
a legitimate concern for many people. 

6. If you know parents need counseling, but they do not follow through 
on a referral and continue to call you for help, keep telling them 
who they need to call for help. Do not foster this continued 
dependency, relinquish It. Remember you are not a trained counselor. 

7. Don't forget to reinforce parents who follow through with a referral 
for counseling and to express an Interest In their progress. 
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C. Dealing with passive reglstance frnm pflpfintc 



Let's start with an example. You as a teacher feel your parent-teacher 
conference ha? accorripllshed much. The parent(s) agree and support 
their child's educational program. They discuss their desire to follow 
through at home with some management techniques. All Is right with the 
world. Within two weeks. It becomes very obvious that there has been 
no follow-through. 

Passive resistance from parents can be a very frustrating experience 
for you as a teacher. The parent may be supportive of a follow-up plan 
developed at a conference and seem enthusiastic, but the result may be 
totally Ignoring or even apparently undermining the plan. A parent may 
reject any or all recommendations. Take a minute or so right now to 
think about situations where you have experienced this type of 
situation. Are there other examples of passive resistance you can add? 

Encourage the participants to list some strategies for dealing with 
passive resistance from parents. Be sure to Include the following: 

1. Make sure the parents and teacher both understand the purpose and 
outcomes of the conference. Restate, write down, arrange for 
follow-up, anything which ensures consensus and agreement. Include 
the student If appropriate, 

2. Ask the purent for recommendations for participation In activities. 
Solicit as much Input as possible during program planning. 

3. If the parent win be conducting a joint activity In the home 
setting, make sure the strategies, directions are clear and 
understood by both. Is the task too complicated? Just as you might 
break a task Into small components for your students, likewise 
consider doing this with a parent. 

4. Set up a follow-up rontact (e.g. ut your meeting arrange for another 
meeting or telephone contact to further clarify, re-state, thank the 
parent for their active participation In their child's educational 
program. 

5. Ask participants to 16 additional strategies. 
Tips for reducing teacher frustration: 

Deal with your frustration. Don't give up. Recognize t>at It takes 
tl'^e to get parents actively and constructively Involved In the 
education of their child. Attempt to formulate reasons why the 
parent may be passively resistant. Write them down; develop 
f.trategles to effectively change them. 
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D. Dealing with parents jrfl th overwhAifnlnQ riftinanric;. 



Have you ever had a day where you have 15 Items on your things to do 
list* and others are depending on your completing those tasks? The 
responsibility Is sorr»et1mes frightening and overwhelming. Similarly, 
some parents are overwhelmed by personal, marital, and family problems 
and are unable to even think about their child's problem. 

Picture yourself as a single parent who works full time, has two 
other children In addition to your child with an emotional handicap. 
There are child care arrangements, grocery shopping, cooking, cleaning, 
transportation needs, financial burdens, and school requests for three 
children. A note from the teacher asking you to carry out some 
activity at home or to attend a conference to plan parent Involvement 
activities may not be positively received. Can you think of parents 
with whom you have contact who seem overwhelmed? What are some clues 
which tell you the parent may be overwhelmed by outside demands? 

(Generate some Ideas at this point, e.g. obvious fatigue, number of 
children In family, marital status) 

Possible strategies Interacting with these parents are: 

1. Be sensitive to those den^ands placed on all parents. 

2. Be willing to listen to parents' difficulties. Realize that the 
student In your class Is not their only responsibility. 

3. Be flexible In re-arranging conferences to better suit parents 
schedules. 

4. Be prepared to suggest supplemental r.ervices; I.e. social services, 
which could assist parent management responsibilities. 

5. Be prepared to modify parent Involvement expectations based on 
current Information. 

Tips for dealing with teacher frustration: 

a. Attempt to list some concrete reasons as to why a parent did not 
attend a conference, (e.g. forgot. Illness In the family, no 
transportation, no child care). 

b. As a person, remember that personal problems so'netlmes take 
precedence and affect our routine day-to-day responsibilities. 
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E. DfidliJlfl with parents who have responslbll ff which preclnrift 

invQlvemefit. 

Sometimes parents* for a variety of reasons* simply cannot participate 
In any of the traditional parent-teacher Involvement activities. Let's 
brainstorm and record what some of these circumstances might be. (e.g. 
father who travels from Sunday through Friday* a mother who Is 
responsible for an elderly relative and can't leave him/her alone 
during the day* no telephone In the home* parents who have no access to 
any transportation and live In rural areas). 

The Important thing to remember Is that there may be parents with 
responsibilities which preclude their active Involvement. 

Possible strategies for Interacting with these parents are: 

1. Remember Just because a parent may appear disinterested by their 
non-participation* they are still concerned about their child. It 
does not mean they choose not to be Involved. 

2. Be creative! Think of some methods for Involving parents which 
don't Involve face-to- face meetings. Use a tape recorder to talk 
aboLt their child. Ask the parent to tape a response back. If 
possible* videotape the child In the c'l ssroom. 

3. Consider scheduling meetings at the parents' home. 

4. Ask the parent for ways they can participate 1r their child's 
educational -urogram. 

Tips for reducing teacher frustration: 

Use empathy. Think of how you might feel In the same situation. Use 
those feelings to help you accept the current situation. Remember* the 
situation may change. Things may be different In the future. Continue 
to be positive and seek ways to Involve parents. 
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F. Dealing with parents mho ripny. 



Occasionally a teacher may work with parents who deny their child has 
problems or may blame the problems on former teachers* principals, etc. 

Possible strategies for Interacting with these parents are: 

1. Don't argue or try to convince the parent that the child has 
problems. 

2. Help Increase their awareness by inviting parents to observe In the 
classroom, review test scores, look at completed assignments, etc. 

3. Reframe the child's special program as an attempt to adapt to his / 
needs, rather than as a result of his failure to behave or adjust / 
adequately. 

4. Continue to focus on the child's progress In order to decrease the 
parents defenslveness. 

Tips for reducing teacher frustration: 

Remind yourself that the parents need to blame others Is very strong 
and serves a purpose In the family. Remember that the parents' 
perceptions of other peoples' responslblVty for their child's problem 
may have some validity. Schools have frequently failed to meet the 
needs of emotlor^lly handicapped students. 
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G. DeaUng with parents who choose nnt t o be Involvef. 



Sometimes parents choose not to be Involved In their child's 
educational program. Brainstorm and record some reasons why this may 
happen (e.g. parents who cannot deal with guilt or s f-blame for 
child's problems; parents who have had very negative personal 
experiences In their own schooling; parents who are opposed to special 
programming for the child but feel forced by the spouse, teacher, or 
educational system to allow It). 

Possible strategies for Interacting with these parents are: 

1. Keep the door open. Remain positive about the child, continue to 
send home notes about progress, etc. Continue to Invite and welcome 
parent participation without becoming a pest. 

2. Prepare videotape or audiotape of the child's school day to send 
home for parents to be able to "see" their child's p'^ogress. 

Tips to reduce teacher frustration: 

Remember, parents have the right to choose the level of Involvement 
they will have In their child's program. There may be situations "here 
no Involvement by a parent at a given time may be better than coerced 
Involvement. Parents' decision not to be Involved does not mean they 
do not love their child or that they will never become Involved. 
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IV. Application Actiwlfy, 



The purpose of this activity Is to practice using the knowledge we 
have gained during this workshop. 

<To th3 tra1ner>: Divide the group in half. Assign each group the 
responsibility of developing role playing situations. One group will 
focus on parents who are angry; the other on parents who need 
counseling. Each of these groups should be divided Into three or four 
persons. The subgroups should be comprised of two role-p ayers: 
^irent and teacher. The other will be a faclllt *.or(s). The 
facilitator's role will be to keep the group on task and should 
observe and remind the role players to use a strategies suggested on 
the handouts and In the discussion. The groups should develop their 
own situations and practice the learned strategies. The trainer 
>hould also monitor each group. 

After all the groups have developed a role play and have practiced, 
reconvene the large group and ask for volunteers from each group to 
demonstrate their role play. 

After each demonstration, summarize the main points: 

When working with angry pare/its: 

1 . stay calm yourself. 

2. listen t? and acknowler'je parent concerns. 

3. model appropriate problem-solving behavior. 

When working with parents who need counseling: 

1. don't push - suggest. 

2. know your resources. 

3. don't take on the role of counselor. 

V. Summary 

To optimize changes for truly collaborative relationship with parents, 
teachers need to: 

1. Be sure to establish a positive climate and do all they can from 
the beginning to form a cooperative relationship and prevent anger, 
alienation, withdrawal of parents. 

2. When problems arise in the collaborative relationships teachers 
should use strategies developed in thii workshop to reduce problems 
and enhance parent Involvement in their child's educational 
prog ram. 

3. If problems continue, teachers need to refrain from blaming parents 
or themselves and should continue to communicate with parents in a 
positive way to the extent possible so that the door will remain 
open for parents to increase their Involvement. A referral to 
another agency for counseling, etc. would be appropriate. 
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Handout<^#l 
Overhead #1 



Tips for Dealing with Aggression 



£0 
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DON'T 



. 1. 
. 2. 
. 3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



WrlCs down whac chay say 

Whan Chay slow dow, aak thaa nhac alaa i. botharlnt tha« 
Ixhauac chair llsC of complsif^tu 

Aik chaa CO clarify aay ap^idflc eo^>lalncs ehac ara coo t«i«ral 
Show ihaa cha lisc and ask if Ic la co^)laca 

Aak^thar for autge.cloa. for aolvln, any of cha probla« chat ch.y'v. 
ifrlCa down cha suigasClons 

Aa aueh aa poaalbla. .irror chair body poacura during chla process 
AS Chay apaak loudar, you spaak sofcar 

Argus 

Oaf and or bacoM dafsnslva 
Pronlsa chings you can'c produca 
ftm problass chaC balong Co ochara 
Islaa your volca 

■allccla or alnlalta cha problaa 



■ '•i' |F*£Si£l- 0"' auCo«clc r^accion 1. «l«,sc alwaya 

Juac cha ravcraa of cha way Co dafusa anger or hoadllcy. 

Ti ; . • ^ • ^^^^ «» •tcendanc at a cane 

«ythlng abouc Cha alCuaClon. Paranca and Caachara 
Iva. in Cha ssm poalClon They would juac Ska 

f^ c?aM^*n '° ■ y^** "r,'* JU.C .cacchlng cha flack of cha general 

truacradon of sosaona who la. unable Co cope wich cha world ac chac cLe. 

•UHH Zneclcuce for ParanC Invelve«enc. Albuquerque. New Haxlco, 1979. 
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Handout if 2 
Overhead //2 



Six steps of the No-Lose Method 



STEP 1 IDENTIFY AND DEFINE THE CONFLICT 



STEP 2 GENERATE POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE SOLUTI 



STEP 3 EVALUATE THE ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 



ONS 



STEP i| DECIDE ON THE BEST ACCEPTABLE SOLUTI 



ON 



STEP 5 WORK OUT WAYS OF IMPLEMENTING THE SOLUTI 



STEP 6 FOLLOW-UP TO EVALUATE HOW IT WORKED 



ON 



'GORDONi T. 
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